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Marketing Fluid Milk in Philadelphia 


An Experience in Sales Co-operation 


N order that the morning milk shall be 

regularly placed on every one of the 

400,000 doorsteps of Philadelphia every 

day a highly developed organization and 
a number of contributing agencies must func- 
tion properly. Every quart of this milk must 
be palatable and conform to guaranteed 
standards of quality and 


By R. W. BALDERSTON 


Secretary, Interstate Milk Producers’ Association 
and Philadelphia Dairy Council 


Before 1916 in Philadelphia, as in many 
other American cities, much progress had 
been made along some lines looking toward 


man food through proper pasteurization or 
special care and inspection in handling on the 
farm and in the dairy when sold as raw milk. 
The enforcement of these requirements had 
practically eliminated the possibility of milk- 
borne epidemics of disease. Another step 
was the passage of an ordinance providing 

for the delivery in glass 





safety. 

The farmers engaged in 
producing milk for sale in 
Philadelphia and _ other 
great cities have come face 
to face with some of the 
problems of our complex 
American life to a greater 
degree and in a more in- 


ment. 


this section of the United States it is also low. 


MILK PRICES IN PHILADELPHIA AND -OTHER LEADING CITIES 

(Quoted from Survey, “Milk Marketing in State,” U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1924.) 
The position of the market-milk industry in Philadelphia has often been the source of favorable com- 
Not only has the frice of milk to the consumer been low when compared with the prices of other 
important foods in the city for several years past, but when compared with milk prices in other cities 
} From the U. S. Bugeau of Labor Statistics the following 
table has been compiled, comparing the retail price per quart of milk in Philadephia with that of other 
cittes in this section. 

Average Annual Retail Price per Quart for Fresh Miik in Certain Eastern Cities of the 


United States 
(Data from the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


containers of all. house to 
house deliveries. The qual- 
ity of the milk was fur- 
ther insured by the re- 
quirement that all rail- 
road cars carrying milk 
must be iced during hot 
weather to insure delivery 
at Philadelphia at as low 








timate way than probably 


Baitimore 


Boston | New York Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


Washington a temperature as possible. 





any other group of our 
farmers, certainly more 
so than any other group 
of equal size and financial 
importance. 

Few people have ever 
fully realized the magni- 
tude of this great dairy 
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These developments, 
particularly of the country 
receiving plants, ~ were 
recognized as a distinct 
forward step, but the 
rapid growth and consoli- 
dation of big distributors 
were viewed by the far- 
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industry. We think of 
cotton as one of the great 


mers supplying the city 
with a certain amount of 





American agricultural pro- 
ducts and so it is. The United States pro- 
duces a large part of the world’s supply of 
cotton. We think of wheat as a great agri- 
cultural product. It is. The United States 
wheat farmers grow enough 
to supply over 110,000,000 
people their daily bread and 
still there is usually a sub- 
stantial surplus for export. 
We think of potatoes as an 
important crop. We all eat 
United States grown potatoes 
every day and many of us two 
or three times a day. Yes, 
potatoes are important, too. 
But the farm value of the 
milk produced on the farms 
of the United States is greater 
than that of the cotton crop, 
the wheat crop, and the potato 
crop combined. Of this milk, 
slightly less than one half is 
consumed as fluid milk. So 
the money received from the 
sale of fluid milk forms one of 
the most important sources of 


tarm revenue, 


2 





Reprinted from The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
vial Sctence, Philadelphia, January, 1925, 


the practical and permanent solution of the 
big problem of an adequate, safe supply of 
fresh milk. The city had adopted standards 
for milk which insured its safety as a hu- 





in the laboratory of the Interstate Milk Producers Association dealers sampies are 


check-tested for butterfat 


fear and distrust. Milk- 
shipping’ farmers had been accustomed to 
bargain individually month by month for the 
sale of their milk to individual dealers, each 
one of whom handled the milk of two of 
three, and generally not more 
than a half dozen farmers. If 
the dealer had too much milk 
and refused a farmer’s milk, 
the farmer immediately came 
to town to sell it to another 
dealer, of whom there were 
many hundred in the city. If 
the dealer needed additional 
milk or was not satisfied with 
the quality of that which was 
supplied him, he went out into 
the country and visited some 
additional farmers and _ bar- 
gained with them for their 
milk. If he could find no 
farmer who had been shipping 
to Philadelphia and whose 
milk was available at the time, 
the dealer induced one of the 
butter creamery shippers to 
stop going to the creamery and 
to ship to Philadelphia, offer- 
ing a slightly higher price than 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Weenee BATdEn aayececonstne abe Buut It is no longer necessary to drain 
BUICK WILL BUILD THEM crankcase oilevery 500 miles. Four 
changes of oil a year are enough, 
when you owna 1927 Buick. 
The crankcase in the 1927 Buick 
is vacuum cleaned! A vital newim- 
provement—the Vacuum Ventila- 
tor—drawsallthecrankcase vapors 
out into the open before they have 
an opportunity to do harm. 
Now, all that is necessary is to add 
oil occasionally and change 4 times 
a year, simply as a supercaution. 
The problem for years has been to 
stop oil dilution. And now Buick 
has accomplished it! 
Come in and let us show you the 
Greatest Buick Ever Built! 


TH BUICK MOTOR CO., FLINT, MICH. 
e Division of General Motors Corporation 


GREATEST 


BUICK 


EVER‘BUILT 




















a. PLANT NOW AS LOW AS $10 


Post Your Farm Buy your saw direct at lowest factory prices. 


d Guaranteed - backed by $10.000 bond. 
— HERTZLER & ZOOK 
Keep Trespassers Off ponraste wood SAW 


3aws firewood. jumber, ath. vosts. etc Ripping 
We have had some new signs table can be attached Lowest vriced oractica! saw 
made up of extra heavy material 






SAVE TIME AND MONEY 
§ Trees, Roses and other plants can be planted 
«<dvantageously in the Autumn. The earth be- 
3 comes wei! settled around the roots and the plants 
5 et a much earlier start in the Spring than plants 
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wt then. Prices now are favorable. We grow and 
sell direct to consumers at lowest prices. Better 
tock ts not to be had, Freit Trees, Evergreens, 
Privet Hedging, Japanese Barberry, Shrubbery, etc. 
rite wice ist We will both be gainers 


made Other styles and sizes at noney-making 
orices Awe H & Z all stee 


"WESTMINSTER NURSERY Concrete Mixers—money saver 
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servedly advise farmers to post 
their land and the notices we have 
Prepared comply in all respects 


with the laws of New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. The price FOR 50 YEARS 


to sucribers is 95 cents a dozen, “BEAR 
the same rate applying to larger Free tn colors explains 
i STERS Ea 
‘agons, also 
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Apple Market Slow 


A Western New York Farm and Home Talk 
By M. C. Burritt 


FEW days of beautiful harvest 
weather—sun and drying winds—en- 
abled practically every one to finish grain 
harvest and to get the grain in the barns. 
On the whole there was comparatively 
little damage in spite of the fact that much 
of it was out in the fields for ten days 
to two weeks with considerable rain. Our 
oat harvest was 
completed just 
three weeks later 
than last year. 
Some threshing has 
been done. Yields 
of wheat are low, 
mostly fron. twelve 
to twenty bushels 
per acre with an 
occasional twenty- 
five or thirty bue 
shel yield. Oats 
MC. Buparrr. are yielding well, 
forty to fifty bu- 
shels being quite the rule. Some fields 
will yield better than this. 

Considerable fall plowing for wheat 
has been done during the past week. This 
is late too because it had to wait for the 
oat harvest In spite of heavy rains 
plowing is rather hard. Now at the close 
of the week—September 4th it is rain- 
iny hard again and the ground is saturated 
with water. 

Comparatively few tomatoes have been 
picked for canning factory as yet. The 
ripening is later than last year and that 
was late enough so that many tomatoes 
were frosted. The crop will be much 
lighter than last year and there is danger 
that much of it may be frosted and lost 
altogether. By September 4, 1925, we 
had picked 37 bushels from a two acre 
field. This year on this date we have not 
picked a bushel. 





West Ships Early Apples 


The early apple market continues draggy, 
in fact it is in worse shape than a week 
ago. By August 28, New York growers 
had shipped 192 cars as compared with 199 
last year, the larger crop of this year mak- 
ing up for the later season. As a whole 
the eastern states have shipped only about 
60 per cent as many apples as last year 
at this time or 3803 cars, while western 
states have shipped more than twice as 
many as last year at this time, or 2714 
cars. These heavy early western ship- 
ments as much as our own large crop are 
no doubt responsible for the present de- 
pre ssed prices, 

Such Dutchess as have been sold have 
brought from 90 cents and a dollar a bushel 
for the first shipments down to fifty cents 
a bushel F. O. B. for the most recently 
shipped cars. Some stock has been sold 
to pie bakers at $3.25 per barrel delivered. 
Much of this variety will not be picked 
at all. Future deliveries on Wealthies 
which are not yet sufficiently well colored 
to pick, are on the basis of $2.75 to $3.00 
F. O. B. in barrels. Canners are buying 
very sparingly of thcse early varieties if 
at all, at 75 to 8o cents per hundred 
weight. There are very few if any future 
sales of entire crops or late varieties as 
yet.—M. C. Burritt. 





Milk Production Increased. 

HE United States Department of Ag- 

riculture estimates that the milk pro- 
duction last year increased nearly two bil- 
lion pounds over the production in 1924. 
Most of the increase was consumed as 
fluid milk and in the manufacture of 
cheese, condensed and evaporated milk 
and ice cream. The increase in the use of 
fluid milk has been entirely due to the in- 
crease in population. The per capita con- 
sumed being 54.75 gallons, the same as in 
1924. 

The amount of credmery butter manu- 
factured increased slightly, while butter 
produced on farms shows a decrease. 
There was a considerable increase in the 
amount of milk used for ice cream. The 
report shows a decrease in the amount of 
whole milk fed to calves. 
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The State Fair Was a Farmers Fair 


Some Outstanding Features That Helped Make It So 


HERE is no question but what the State 
Fair this year was one of the best, if not 
the best ever held. The weather was 
ideal with the exception of Saturday 
afternoon. On one or two mornings it looked a 
little hazy and doubtful, but by “starting time” 
the sun shone through in all its glory. This ideal 
weather helped to make the fair. But there were 
a number of features that made it an outstanding 
success, such as the log cabin exhibit, the horse- 
pulling contest, the horseshoe pitching tourna- 
ment, excellent horse racing as well as the long 
bill of special attractions in front of the grand 
stand between the races. 

For sustained popularity it appeared to me that 
the log cabin, exhibited jointly by the New York 
State Department of Farms and Markets and the 
New York State Agricultural So- 


By FRED W. OHM 


Associate Editor, American Agriculturtst 


the biggest thing on the grounds. If anything 
will show up a driver or poorly fitted harness, a 
contest like this will—and did. It takes a big 
attraction to hold 5,000 people for a whole after- 
noon. That was the estimated attendance during 
the contest. Practically every seat in the Coli- 
seum was filled and the crowd stood three and 
four deep around the inner circle and in the aisles. 
The enthusiasm of the crowd was enough to re- 
mind you of a good old fashioned ball game dur- 
ing the ninth inning of a tied game with one man 
on base, two out and two strikes on a pinch hitter, 
As each team negotiated the required pull a 
thunderous applause burst forth, The excitement 


grew as the contest narrowed down to the teams 
of R. C. Melvin oi Liverpool and S. W. Pender- 
gast of Phoenix. Finally the weight was in- 
creased so that the teams were required to move 
what was equivalent to a load of 17% tons on 
a concrete road. The Melvin team tried hard but 
could not cover the required distance. It got a 
great cheer. When the black and roan team of 
Pendergast settled in their collars and more than 
covered the required distance, the outburst was 
overwhelming. It was a great event. 

To cover every detail of the entire Fair would 
require a great deal more space than has been 
allotted me in this issue but there were a number 
of things that I could not help observing as being 
worthy of passing on to our readers. I tried par- 
ticularly to pick out some things of real value to 
the farmer in his business, things 
that it seemed most folks walked 





ciety held first rank. Through- 
out the entire day, every day in 
the week, old and young gather- 
ed around the old log house to 
look upon the magnificient collec- 
tion of antiques common in the 
home of our forefathers, to 
watch the old cobbler making 
shoes and the elderly women 
manipulating the cumbersome 
spinning wheel while the old fid- 
dler played tunes of the days 
gone by. Many an antique 
dealer or fan looked on the ex- 
hibit and sighed, “Oh, for the 
opportunity to get some of those 
pieces.” 

The horsepulling contest that 
was held in the Coliseum Tues- 
day and Wednesday was to many 











The Chemung County Farm Bureau Exhibit at the State Fair which won the blue ribbon. 
It pictured, as did no other, the outstanding features of the Agriculture in the County. it was 
a credit to the Southern Tier. 





right by. I am firmly convinced 
that if a man is going to get 
everything out of the Fair, he 
really should spend two days 
there. One day can be devoted 
entirely to business, consulting 
the various exhibitors and study- 
ing the exhibits that have a di- 
rect bearing on the individual’s 
farm business. The second day 
could be spent in having a good 
time, visiting with old friends, 
making a general tour of the 
buildings and grounds, taking in 
the. midway and the attractions 
in front of the grand stand and 
winding up with the good old 
horse races. 


(Continued on page 14) 


A “Back to the Lander” Who is Making Hens Pay 


A Pen of Leghorns trom Pennsylvania Makes a Record at the Storrs Contest 


ALWAYS hesitate before telling a story of 

of a man who has left the city and made a 

success on a farm because of a fear that it 

may encourage someone to make the attempt 
without having conditions such that success is 
possible. In nine cases out of ten the best advice 
for the city man who contemplates farming is 
“don’t” yet once in a while someone makes a 
notable record under such conditions. When I 
went to the poultry 
farm of John Toive- 
nen of Erie County, 
Pennsylvania, I did 
not know he had ever 
lived in the city. In 
fact this story is told 
not because he might 
be called a “back to the 
lander” but because he 
has attained success as 
a poultry breeder. 

Mr. Toivenen’s na- 
tive country is Fin- 
land. “So far as I 
know” he said, “I am 
the first Finn that has 
been a poultryman. It 
is too cold for poultry 
in Finland and they 
might freeze even on 
a moderately cold day 
there. I was a tailor 
in St. Petersburg. In 
fact,” he added with a 
smile, “T used to make 
dress coats for the 
ezar of Russia. Mrs. 

; Toivenen and I came 
Mr. John Toivenen of Girard, ° ° 
Pa., owner of this leading pen to this country thirty- 


@f pullets at the Storrs egg- 
laying contest five years ago and I 





worked a number of years as a tailor in New 
York and Pittsburgh.” 

“T always had a great interest in the country 
and tried to learn about it. I once went to a Li- 
brary and borrowed a copy of Henry’s ‘Feeds 
and Feeding’ but I soon decided that I did not 
have enough education to understand it and re- 
turned it. I gained the most information from 
Warren’s ‘Farm -ianagement’ and from a poultry 
bulletin written by James Rice of Cornell about 
fifteen years ago.” 

“Poor health finally forced me to try the coun- 
try. I developed tuberculosis in one lung and 
was advised to leave the city. I had been studying 
for nearly five years and so was partly prepared 
which was fortunate, yet I have learned since 
that one never learns all there is to know about 
hens. I advertised for a small farm and looked 
at a large number before deciding on this one. 
This place has 


I could sell for almost any price I ask. Yet Tf 
want to be conservative and think that $8,000 is 
the least that would be reasonable. What do yo 
think?” He asked Mr. Engle, the Farm Bureau 
Agent, who had taken me to the farm. 

“T think that is a conservative figure” he re- 
plied. 

I was interested in seeing the actual results of 
Mr. Toivenen’s work so he took us to the houses. 
He rapped on the door before entering the first 
house and said in explanation, ‘““Hens and espec- 
ially leghorns are nervous and I always let them 
know when I am coming”. As we entered the 
house the hens came toward him instead of going 
away in spite of the fact that he was bringing 
two strangers with him. 

“T winter 600 hens, raise 600 pullets and sell 
300 pullets”, he said. “I think many folks make a 

(Continued on page 15) 





5% acres but 
there was only 
one small poul- 
try house and I 
built the others 
myself.” The 
price of the 
house and land 
was $1200.00. 
“How much 
do you valve 
the place at 
now ?” IT asked. 
Mr. Toiven- 
en thought for 
some time. 
“That is a hard 
question” he 











replied “I have 
some hens that 


A part of the poultry plant of Tolvenen Leghorn Farms of Girard, Pa. The buildings are 
not pretentious but the stock are high producers. 
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State Fair A Success 


Hit New York State Fair this year Was one 
of the best ever held. ‘To be sure, there were 


some things to be criticized. Many of the ex- 
hibits, for instance, were small and the products 
green. This was a fault that could not be helped 
vecause the Fair dates were set earlier than usual 
and too early to get the best exhibits from fruit 


and many crops. We believe this was offset, 
however, by the fact that there was better 
weather, enabling people to come and have a 


good time, 

It is true, also, that many of the exhibits, in- 
cluding those of cattle, would have been much 
better appreciated had they been better described. 
When one asked for some special information, 
he was referred, sometimes rather brusquely, to a 
catalog which cost twenty-five cents. Not one 
person in a thousand buys a catalog, with the 
result that much of the educational value of some 
of the finest things on the grounds is lost. 

But on the whole, the Fair is improving rapidly 
and the management is paying more attention to 
those things which particularly emphasize agri- 
culture and the things in which farmers are 
especially interested. For instance, we might 
mention among those things which help to make a 
real fair the Farm and Home Bureau exhibits, 
illustrating the work and products of the farmers 
and the home makers in the different counties of 
the Empire State. Then there was the log cabin 
home bringing out the activities of the old time 
farm home. ‘That this was appreciated is attested 
by the fact that a crowd milled around the booth 
every day of the Fair. 

The horseshoe pitching tournament, in which 
spirited contest thirty-four counties took part, 


emphasized a real sport typical of country 
communities. The horse pulling contest showed 
that in spite of the automobile, thousands of peo- 
p e still interested in “old Dobbin” 

We believe that the manufacturers of farm 
and home equipment and of supplies who bring 


the best they have each year to the Fair are to be 


especially commended. It does not usually pay 
f work and 


rs financially for the 


tl manufacture ' ' 
cost necessary to put on a good show of their 
products. Nevertheless, they do it, and the ex- 


dern farm and home appliances and 


hibits of n 
best teatures on 


re always one of th 


supplies 


the grounds, 


A great deal of hard work and money goes 
into making the State Fairs in the different states, 
but we believe when this money is well spent 
that the fairs are very well worthwhile in ad- 
vancing the happiness and progress of the men 
and women who make their living on the farms. 


New School Law Reduces Taxes 

VERY rurai school taxpayer will be in- 

terested at this time in the effect that the new 
rural school bill, giving increased State aid to 
rural districts, will have upon his taxes. This 
bill, sometimes known as the Nine Million Dollar 
School Bill, took effect on July 1, 1926 and there- 
fore the first aid will be available during the 
present school year. It provides additional State 
aid to all schools, both city and rural. It helps 
to reduce taxes by providing more money from 
the State as a whole to run the schools. Ninety 
per cent. of the wealth of the State is in the 
cities and villages with a population of more than 
4500. This means that the cities, because they 
have the most wealth, contribute ninety per cent. 
of the school taxes distributed by the State itself. 
Therefore, the greater the State aid, the lower 
will be the local school taxes in country districts. 

Now let us see how this new school law will 
affect the one-teacher districts. In the first place, 
the bill increases what is known as the educa- 
tional quota for one-teacher districts from $200 
to $250. Besides, it increases the special aid to 
districts having a valuation of less than $60,000. 

To give an actual example, suppose a one-room 
school district has a valuation of $18,000, and 
suppose that the cost of running the school this 
year is $1050. Uncer the old law, the State would 
pay $616 of this and $434 had to be raised by 
local taxes. This meant a local tax rate of $24 
per thousand. Under the new law, the State will 
pay $882, leaving only $168 to be raised locally, 
or a local tax rate of $9.33 per thousand, a net 
saving of $14.67 on each thousand of assessed 
valuation. Further examples will be given in later 
issues showing how this money will help local 
districts, even where the local districts have a 
fairly high assessed valuation. The new State 
aid will materially help to reduce local school 
taxes. 

We believe that these facts speak louder than 
mere words. Money talks. AMERICAN AGRI- 
cuLturRiIst has worked for years to get more 
State aid for rural schools, and when we say rural 
school. we mean the one-room district school. 
This law which we helped to get will do more for 
the district school than anything else that has hap- 
pened in years. This is the answer to the mis- 
representation that is being circulated about our 
attitude on consolidation. We do not believe in 
universal or forced consolidation of schools. We 
do believe where the voters wish to consolidate 
they should have that privilege. 

It is worthy of note also that the officers of the 
Rural School Improvement Society and _ the 
“power behind the throne” which is urging these 
officers on, constantly and consistently fought the 
passage of the Nine Million Dollar School Law, 
the purpose of which was to help lower the taxes 
of the one-room school district and enable rural 
people to keep their schools without ruinous taxes. 


The Barnum Dinner 

NE of the outstanding events each year at 
O ine State Fair is the dinner in honor of agri- 
culture given by Jerome D. Barnum, publisher of 
the Syracuse Post-Standard. It is doubtful if 
there is any affair of its kind held during the 
year where so many men of prominence from 
every walk of life and representing so many dif- 
ferent opinions are brought together to think for 
a time about agriculture. 

At the seventh annual dinner this year there 
were more than two hundred guests, -epresenting 
forty farm organizations, statesmen, bankers, 
mantiacturers and merchants. As one guest said 
afterwards, “I have the feeling that these dinners 
go a long ways ir crystallizing the thoughts of a 
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great many men interested in agriculture through- 
out the State.” But of even more importance, 
we think, was the opportunity given to bring to 
the attention of business and professional men 
important farm problems and of putting country 
and city dwellers a little more in touch and in 
sympathy with one another. 

The speakers this year were Seymour Low- 
man, Lieutenant-Governor of New York and 
President of the State Fair, Kent Cooper, Gen- 
eral Manager o1 the Associated Press, S. J. 
Lowell, formerly Master of the National Grange 
and now member of President Coolidge’s Tariff 
Commission, and Frank Lowden, formerly Gov- 
ernor of Illinois and at present President of the 
Holstein-Friesian Association of America. 

Mr. Lowe!l and Mr. Lowden in particular 
brought home the problems of the farmer and 
the need of the business men of America putting 
their shoulders to the task of making farming pay 
better than it does at present. It was forcibly 
pointec out that -he average wage of the Ameri- 
can farmer’s family, where all members work, is 
only about six hundred dollars per year and that 
the interest which the farmer gets upon his in- 
vestment is three per cent. as compared to the 
eleven per cent. industria! return. The ims 
portance of the soil was emphasized and the de- 
pendence of us all, particularly of city men and 
city industry, on the “good brown dirt” which 
forms the basis of all «‘ vilization. 


How Milk Is Sold in the Philadelphia 
Milk Shed 
ig you are interested in selling milk—and 
what farmer is not—you will want to read our 
front page article by Mr. R. W. Balderston. Secs 
retary of the Interstate Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion. This farmers’ organization has been 
successful in selling its members’ milk in the 
Philadelphia milk shed, and Mr. Balderston ex- 
plains how it is done. Farmers cannot have too 
much information about the different marketing 
systems that are in use by farmers’ sales organ- 
izations selling farm products. This is the reason 
why we are going to tell how milk is marketed in 
the different large milk markets of the United 
States. In an early issue, there will be an article 
explaining the Pittsburgh plan. 


Sayings ot Dr. John W. Holland 


If your home is a place of love and worship 
your children will cry of homesickness when they 
depart from it. 

* * * 

It seems necessary for us to be under the whip 
of necessity. 

*x * * 

A good farmer raises corn by day, and never 
“Cain” by night. 





Eastman’s Chestnuts 


HOSE of my readers who have to travel 

occasionally on the sleeping cars and who 
feel that they can never depend upon the por- 
ter to wake them in time to get off will ap- 
preciate the following story: 

The traveling salesman instructed the por- 
ter that he must leave the train at Cleveland, 
where he was due at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. He explained that violence might be 
necessary because he did not wake easily. 
He emphasized his instructions with a gener- 
ous tip. 

The drummer awoke at six in the morning, 
with Cleveland far behind. In a rage, he 
sought the porter. The colored man was in 
a highly disheveled state and his face was 
bruised badly. His eyes popped at sight of 
the furious traveling man, who allowed no 
opportunity for explanations or excuses. He 
did all the talking, and did it forcibly. When 
at last the outraged salesman went away, the 
porter shook his head dismally, and muttered: 

“NOW, AH SHOHLY WONDER WHO- 
ALL AH DONE PUT OFF AT CLEVE- 
LAND!” 
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Scores the Horseshoe Pitchers Made 


How Winners Stood in the A.A. Farm Bureau Tournament at the State Fair 


N the third annual AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Farm Bureau State Fair horseshoe pitching 
tournament held at Syracuse August 30th 
and 31st, 1926, thirty-five counties of New 

York State through their farm bureau agents 
entered contestants, in most cases paying the 
expenses of the player and alternate. The 
players from thirty-four of these counties were 
actually on hand and paid their entrance fee 
of two dollars each about ten o’clock the first 
day. All of the players pitched in the tourna- 
ment according to the schedules laid out and 
hac their entrance fees refunded to them ac- 


By D. D. COTTRELL 


Official Score Keeper at the State Fair Tournament, 
Vice President and Statistician of National H. S. P. A. 


one twenty-five point game in the preliminary 
tournament. This elimination contest was fin- 
ished about noon the first day. The order of 
places was reported in last week’s account of 
the games. : 

About one o’clock in the afternoon the six- 
teen highest men began the preliminary tour- 
nament on eight courts and had pitched a total 
of seventy-seven 25-point games before it was 


time to quit. The playing started again about 
9:30 A. M,. the second day and the forty-three 
more gemes which completed the preliminary 
tournament were finished about noon with the 
results as shown in Table A. 

As had been agreed, the six who won the 
most games in the preliminaries started play- 
ing each other one 50-point game in the finals 
about one o’clock the second day. The re- 
sults in the finals are given in Table B. 

It was also agreed before the tournament be- 
gan that if there should be any ties in games 
won, the positions of the contestants should be 





cording to the conditions under 
which they entered. The pitcher and 
alternate, both by the name of Utter, 


TABLE A 


Summary of the Scores of the Contestants 
Preliminary Tournament 


decided by the highest total number 
of points and that if these total num- 
ber of points were also the same 


, ‘ere - f Place Name Address County W Ll Pts R DRS.P. O.P. Pct * eas , scl 
who were to come from Otsego "1% .0""3'°tweedie, Walton, Delaware ..... . 13 2 347 133 15 444° 186.300 +then the positions should be decided 
County, were the only ones not 2 Stanley Drumm, Schenectady, Schenectady. 13 2 242 120 14 488 227 .246 on the largest percentage of ringers 

Ae. ss 3 Roland Rose, Horseheads, Chemung ..... - 12 3 357 123 14 466 4 7” S = 
present. 4 Raymond Pierce, Westport, Essex ........ 11 4 342 121 13 516 239 .235 Under these rules Burrell was given 
arge nbers of sesh ‘tch- 5 E. Z. Wells, Albion, Orleans .......... vense 10 5 314 104 10 546 290 .190 coy ie . thay 
_ Large numbers of horseshoe pitch- 8 E+ Z QWeils: (inion, i eerson soci, “8 6 382 138 21 e4 2e2 231 Seventh and the prize of five dollars 
ing fans, most of the farm bu- 7 Arthur Burrell, Corning, Steuben ........ -» 8 7 304 103 14 474 278 .217. because he had a total of 304 points 

_ os 8 Donald Masters, Edwards, St. Lawrence 8 7 302 112 14 528 308 .212 I 
a — and —— friends § Amen Gey, Omuyrna, Chenango .........- - & & a 2 586 349 210 against 302 points for Masters who 
rom the counties who sent repre- 10 Wade Mattice, North Blenheim, Schoharie. 7 8 296 117 15 4 123 5 a f 

ag tes ney I e 11 =F. E. Pitman, Skaneateles, Onondaga ...... 6 9 324.127 8 588 302 .216 had won the same number of games 

sentatives were on hand to cheer for 42 Ernest Bowen, Oakfield, Genesee ......... . 6 9 299 107 9 530 222 .202 in the preliminaries. Rose in the 
se favoritec for > ctate c¢ = 13 F. H. McCluen, Trumansburg, Seneca ...... 411 259 100 12 488 332 .205 ~ ao : 7 : : 

their —— for the state cham- {% 6. Mi. Metluer Ll: ta... sana = 5 474 350 112 finals was ae — = -_ and 

NONshHIp, 15 Norman Donaldson, Branchport, Yates .... 213 195 65 5 1 a rize of thirt dollars aheac 
' The Deciteins of each contestant * S © Satine, Wake Com, Gee .. | eerie | © ‘le 1 ' le ye “0 

“ees . weiss Totals........ 1 10 00s 1708 1 Site ee OUNCE «because He made 24 more 


were examined by Mr. G. E. Snyder 
of Albion, N. Y., who had charge of 
the courts, to see that they conform- 
ed to the rules of the National 
Horseshoe Pitchers’ Association. 


Price Plac 
Because of the large number of 200 3 


. . . . 40.00 2 
contestants and the limited time in py 4 ; 
which to finish the tournament, it 10.00 5 

5.00 6 


was agreed that each player would 
pitch fifty shoes and that the sixteen 
players who each made the greatest 
number of points, counting three 
points for each ringer and one point 
for each shoe within six inches of 
the peg, should each play each other 


TABLE B 
Final Tournament 
e Ww L Pts RDR_ SP 
Raymond Pierce ........ ccvcccvcccs - 4 1 242 94 12 378 
Geo. B. Tweedie 4 1 245 101 11 £328 
Roland Rose 3 2221 747 38 
A. Jd. Peeler ..ccce 3 2 209 85 10 334 
Stanley Drumm .... 1 4 160 59 358 
i es EEE Cc dees cenadenseacwesoes - 0 5 145 56 4 330 
becceecie 15 15 1222 469 46 2076 1222 .226 


Totals 
TIE at FOR THE STATE CHAMPIONSHIP 


KEY: W, games won; L, games lost; Pts., points made; R, ringers; DR, double 
ringers; SP, number of shoes pitched; OP, points made by opponents; Pct, percent 
of ringers to shoes pitched. 





TRRVOMORE POPES oc ccccccccessccececs 10c:0 4 4 66 
1 


2. Cm, ene 
Grand Totals in Tournament State Fair, 1926. 135 135 5917 2172 233 10268 5917 .212 
Totals in Tournament State Fair Sept., 1925 
Totals in Tournament State Fair Sept., 1924 .. 

KEY: W, Games won; L, games iost; Pts, points made; R, ringers; DR, Dou- 
ble Ringers; SP, number of shoes pitched; OP, points made by opponents; Pct, 
percent of ringers to shoes pitched. 


.. 190 190 6210 2028 178 11302 
99 99 3328 552 23 7096 





points although each won the same 
number of games. In order to make 
sure there was no error in the rec- 
ords, the original score sheets of 


on Met. each game were all re-checked be- 
169 ‘308 fore these decisions were made. It 
214.213 _always pays to work for every point 
22 .165 in a horseshoe pitching game as well 


as in the game o* life. 

For the championship and the fifty 
.350 ; 7 : 
‘228 © dollar prize, however, it was decided 
before the tournament tha’ if there 


6210 .179 he ; 
was a tie in games, it should be de- 


3328 .077 


(Continued on page 6) 


How the Apple Crop is Shaping Up 


Summary ot the September 1 Survey of the New York State Horticultural Society 


The following is the September 1 report of the 
New York State Horticultural Society which has 
been compiled by Mr. R. L. Gillett, statistician 
of the New York State Department of Farms and 
Marrets with whom the Society and its secretary, 
Mr. Roy P. McPherson have worked in close 
cooperation. The tabular matter accompanying 
it covers only the apple crop. The statistics con- 
cerning other fruits will be given in subsequent 
issues of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

The report, which appears in the form of a 
letter from Mr, Gillett to members of the Horti- 
cultural Society, is as follows: 

HE accompany- 

ing table con- 
tains t!.c summary of 
the tabulation of the 
late summer reports ples of 
from the members of 
the Society, made in 
collaboration with 
your Secretary, Mr. — inighiinsele 
Roy P. McPherson. 


Marketable 


a 


Barrels of Fall and Winter Ap-__ 
Quality 
Grown by 146 Members Report- 


Ex- Har- Har- 
pected vested vested All Varieties 


1924” 1926 1925 1924 


rels in 1924. (In addition 18 members reporting 
for 1926 and 1925 only reported 22,475 barrels 
and 26,550 barrels respectively, in these two 
years.) The individual farm reports were char- 
acterized by great irregularity of this year’s 
prospects compared with last year’s harvest. 
Some expected considerably more than last 
year while others in the same county expected 
less. 

The “condition” reports on percentage of a 
normal crop is 73 per cent for the state as a 
whole, compared with 60 per cent reported at 
this time last year. Fall varieties at 79 per 


SUMMARY OF SEPTEMBER 1 APPLE REPORT OF NEW YORK STATE 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Baldwin 


Fall Varieties Mcintosh 


3 : - WESTERN NEW YORK 
Figures tor counties Niagara ..... 32275 34468 28013 74 64 53 82 55 69 29 58 50 «66 82 
from which lesa the Orleans ...... 18100 29670 16150 74 70 47 92 52 65 44 60 50 75 78 
. ss than Monroe ...... 28900 37644 30752 70 67 44 82 66 74 30 66 60 71 72 
three reports were Wayne ...... 43700 43450 33323 75 61 50 76 63 67 34 70 65 56 49 
setialieill ite Genesee ..... 6050 8380 6325 62 67 47 62 38 46 75 55 66 67 
received are not gen- Wyoming .... 1000 265 950 78 54 60 41 75 71 75 46 90 
erally given Livingston 333 500 300 *48 63 60 55 72 55 
— = ‘ Onondaga ....19030 17010 1 77 «35 95 58 56 76 71 
The expected har- Ontario ...... 12000 10462 9219 78 58 55 71 55 71 35 70 79 55 79 
vest of arketable YateS_ s+ 1700 198 1050 77 28 42 83 30 «59 70 8 23 77 
fall ot marketable  geneca :..... 2300 5060 2000 70 53 50 63 57 71 40 71 47 37 «58 
all < 4 _ HUDSON RIVER VALLE 
all and winter ap- (ier 7850 10100 7700 72 65 49 63 #70 61 43 71 7% 51 79 
ples on the farms of Greene |..... 2400 3500 3600 62 59 a7 v7 72 = = ba po = Me 
ita alll . Columbia ....19725 24660 21 71 «75 75 «(75 5: 
146 members of the putchess °..'10690 7790 8896 78 54 56 79 57 64 58 69 81 46 84 
society is 232.593 Orange ...... 6675 5450 4790 76 54 53 78 81 66 54 8&7 79 «38 )~= (94 
barrels a NEW YORK STATE 
arrelscompared 192 ........ 232593 73 m 79 ‘is 40 “ 64 - 76 
ith 260.505 nie Wn wseubhiog 
with 260,505 barrels aan soreeees 208067 51 67 53 31 
on the same farms in 1923 naman 85 “a 54 68 
< 1 sees 
1925 and 208,067 bar- 1901 77° °°" 41 37 


APPLES—CONDITION—PERCENT OF NORMAL CROP 


Greening Northern 


1926 1925 1924 1926 7025 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1924 


cent compared with 62 per cent last year and 
Greenings at 76 per cent compared with 43 
per cett last year are the high figures, while 
Baldwin at 64 per cent compared with 56 per 
cent last year at this time is in the middle class, 
with McIntosh at 40 per cent compared with 
71 last year showing poor prospects and North- 
ern Spv placed at 31 per cent compared with 
66 per cent last year, making the poorest show- 
ing. Several of the counties in the principal 
commercial apple districts show up in the con- 
dition reports as being very little better than 
last year. On ‘the other hand several coun- 
ties where the crop 
was relatively light 
last year report high- 
er condition figures 
this year. The crop 
appears to be much 
more evenly distrib- 
uted in commercial 
and non-commercial 
sections alike than 
34 28 68 77 80 36 last year. In the 
2 nee ye 6 «63~—« Horticultural Society 

it is primarily the 


~ Percent of Crop 
expected to 
Spy pack aeons 


25 75 69 76 % 


34 

60 «26 75 6«(60 857 Sx! : 

34 78 71 38 «principal commercial 
82 87 sections which are 


30 49 28 58 

40 300 69 56 67 4 
18 12 54 67 65 16 
44 18 37 67 S6 45 


represented, both in 
reports of prospective 
production on indi« 


46 29 65 79 68 58 ‘ - 

66 59 65 74 SO vidual farms and in 

oe Ss OS 7% 6§ ~—s condition reports. 

2% 52 81 70 70 53 The percentage of 
31 71 the crop which will 

4 . 7° 4s probably pack “A” 

38 46 54 grade is estimated 


59 Continued on page 6 
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Make Sure Your Plows 
are Equal to their Work 


Fall plowing makes severe demands on your plows. 
They must do good, fast work in spite of the hard ground, 
heat, and flies that handicap both horses and operators. 
Tractor power and plows are of special advantage at 
this season. 

Before the time comes to go into the fields to turn 
the soil, make sure of your plows. If they are too small 


or are past their most useful days 
newest and best the market affords. 


, replace them with the 
Don’t let obsolete 


or inadequate power or plows stand in your way. 
“Good Equipment Makes a Good Farmer Better,” 
and good plowing is the basis for all that follows. 
Your local McCormick-Deering dealer is in position 
to show you P@O plows to suit your soil and acreage; 
either tractor or horse-drawn types. Better stop at his 
store, or write to us for complete details. 


More than eighty years of plow- 
building experience goes into 
the manufacture of every Mc- 
Cormick-Deering P & O Plow. 
That is the best assurance of 


correct design 
strucnon. 


and sturdy con- 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Ill. 


McCormick-Deering 


P & © Piows 















DURA) ha: We Stil 
» “JAY. BEE’... 
* J. B, SEDBERRY 


HUMDINGER 


Grinder - 


Crusher - 


and finer, at less cost. 
Nothing to Wear Out or Break 


No burrs, knives, rolls, gears, Or grinding plates to wear out, break, 


cause friction or heat 
feed material only. 
construction. 
operating cost. 





No metal touches metal. Mill is of steel plate 
Practically unbreakable. Lifetime service. 
Greatest capacity 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 200 Hickory St., Utica, N. Y. 


new but has stood the test of time. 


The “Jay Bee” gives lasting satis- 
faction. Thousands of satisfied 
owners have used it for years with 
absolute satisfaction. The Hum- 
dinger will outlast any feed 

mill made, and grind faster 
Made in 4 sizes for engines 7 H.P. to 30 H.P. 





Pulverizer 


the grain. Manganese steel hammers strike 


Lowest 
lowest consumption. 


Make sure that the feed grinder you buy this fall is not 


ing booklet, literature, prices, etc. 












‘ Write 
forfrec feed- 
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Send for book 7-S free. 
From our files 
burst 
to try 
be without Absorbine 


[A 


Ww. F. YOUNG, Inc. 












v. ~— Tre” 8 P - _ = . " o 

(POR INFLAM ED: JOLNTS 
A 

Absorbine will reduce in- 
flamed, swollen joints,sprains, 
oft bunches. Quickly 
heals boils, poll evil, quittor, /' 
fistula andinfectedsores. Willl } 
not blister or remove hair. You 
can work horse while u 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid, 


: “Fistula ready to 
Never saw anything yield 
itment so quic kly Will not 


BSORBI 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT.OFF 
ShLyman St.. Springfield, 
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rmade, Onc man saws 15 cordsada: easy. 

ine ile trees, saws limbs, Make big money. Use rete En- 
= gine for or work, Saws faster than 10 men. ‘Sh ipped 

f a or nearest of 10 Branch Houses. Cash—Easy 


+ 30-Day Trial Offer and big FREE book. 
| OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Magee Bidg.. Pittsbutgh, Pa. 
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If You Have Anything to Buy, Sell or Trade 
ADVERTISE 


in the Classified Columns of the 
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Telis all about 
this world famous Separator. Liberal trial 
offer and attractive terms, Prices as low 
as $24.95. Monthly payments as low as 
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Scores the Horseshoe Pitchers Made 


(Continued from page 5) 


cided by pitching another 50-point 
game. 

Tweedie who stood first in the pre- 
liminaries lost his first game in the 
finals to Pierce. Pierce won his first 


four games and looked a sure winner for 


first place until he lost his last game 
to Ruse. This put Pierce and Tweedie 
in a tie for the championship as each 
had won four games and lost one. 

Then began a most exciting game 
with friends of each contestant cheering 
him on as some  sarticularly fine throw 
was made. In the first inning each 
pitched a ringer but Tweedie made the 
first point on the closest shoe. At the 


end of the ninth inning each had scored 
7 points, then Pierce raised his score 
20 points in the fifteenth inning be- 
Tweedie 


to 
fore Tweedie could score again. 
was then successful in each of the next 
five innings making the score at the 
end of the twentieth inning 24 to 20 in 
his favor. Tweedie failed to throw a 
ringer in the next inning but Pierce 
pitched a double and came back in the 
twenty-second inning with another ring- 
er which Tweedie failed to cover, mak- 
ing the score 29 to 24 in Pierce’s favor. 
A‘ the end of the twenty-fifth inning 
the score was 35 to 17 in favor of Pierce 
In the next four innings Tweedie pitched 


six ringers and Pierce was only able to 


Po tonan aHoe 
PirronHie Cantesy 
State Bur 1925 





The gold medal awarded by American 
Agricuiturist to Ray Pierce of Essex Coun- 


ty, winner of the Horse Shoe Pitching 
Tournament at the State Fair. 

cover one of them, making the score 44 
to 35, with Tweedie leading. Then 
Pierce took the lead again by throwing 
four ringers in the next three innings, 
bringing his score up to 47 while 
Tweedie only had 44. In the thirty- 


third and last inning, Pierce came back 
with another double. Tweedie pitched a 
ringer with his first shoe, making three 
ringers on the peg. His second shoe 
struck fairly as a ringer but bounded off 
the peg giving three points to Pierce 
and the state championship. During 
these last few innings the crowd was 
tense with excitement. Not a sound was 
heard as a shoe was being pitched, but 
loud cheering as ringers encircled the 
peg so frequently. 

As an example of the good sports- 
manship among all the players, it is well 
to record the remark’ made by Tweedie 
when he lost his first game to Pierce 
in the finals. He said, “He won the 
game, but I had the most fun,” and 
then after Pierce had won the champion- 
ship, he told the writer he was glad 
Pierce won because he was young and 
might have been discouraged if he had 
lost out. 

The highest percentage of ringers in 
any one game was made by Burrell in 
his game with Mattice, when he pitched 
10 ringers including two double ringers 


out of 18 shoes or a percentage of .611, 
There were a few other games in which 
a player pitched about 50 per cent ring- 
ers. 

At the close of the tournament the 
players were called together when Mr, 
Eastman, editor of AMERICAN AGRICUL= 
TURIST, spoke briefly and presented the 
championship medal and the different 
prizes to the winners as the writer of 
this read the record of each. 

For the second year the tie in games 
for the championship has had to be 
played off showing how keen the com- 
petition is. 

Last year Tweedie won from Van 
Auken by one point. This made Phil- 
pot and VanAuken a tie on games for 
first place and championship They 
played off the tie and VanAuken won, 
This one point, however, gave Tweedie 
a $30 prize instead of a prize of $5, 
which he would have received if he had 
not won from VanAuken by that one 
point. 

The crowds seemed never to lose in- 
terest in watching the games and fre- 
quently stood quite a number deep all 
around the courts craning their necks to 
see the contest if possible. Many were 
heard to say that they never before saw 
such expert ringer throwing. 

This is the first year that it has not 
rained during the tournament at the 
State Fair so that some of the games 
did not have to be played in the col- 
liseum. 


How ithe Apple 
Shaping Up 


(Continued from page 5) 


Crop Is 


at 71 compared with reports at this date 
of 75 per cent in 1925, 46 per cent in 


1924 and 54 per cent in 1923. Many 
members report that apple deals are 
not as yet actively being made. The 


average of 12 reports on prices offered 
by dealers for winter apple., run, 
was $1.78 per barrel while 15 reported 
an average of $2.79 for “A” grade, pack- 
ed, per barrel 

PEARS show little uniformity in con- 
dition figures, aside from the f that 
they run generally low with a state 
condition of 46 per cent compared with 
62 per cent last year and 49 per cent in 
1924. In western New York, the dis- 
trict average for all varieties is 45 per 
cent compared with 38 per cent for Barte 
lett, 32 for Seckel and 49 for Kieffer. In 
the Hudson Valley, however, the avers 
age is 56 for all varictics, 60 for Bart- 
letts, 40 for Seckel and 60 for Kieffer. 

PEACHES, late varieties, are reports 
ed as being a better crop in the mare 
ginal peach areas than for several years, 
The state condition of 76 compares with 
52 per cent in 1925 and 62 per cent in 
1924. 

QUINCES, with a condition nearly 
equal to last year in Niagara County, are 
52 per cent of a normal crop for the en- 
tire state which is much below the 62 
per cent reported last year. 

GRAPES on the other hand appear to 
be generally good in all commercial see- 
tions, with an average of 92 per cent 
compared with 71 per cent reported by 
members last year when the crop was 
unusually light. 

It has been a pleasure to cooperate in 
the preparation of this report. 

R. L. Gitrett. 
Agricultural Statistician. 

(This is not the government crop re- 
port, and should not be construed as 
such.) 


tree 


ict 


The State college of agriculture at ith<- 
ca has copie of a new free bulletin on the 
mineral nutrition of farm animals, and 


yours will be sent free on request. Ask 
for E 130. 
> * * 
Never destroy a good book. Pass it 


on to someone else.—C. E. D. 
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In one year we outgrew our big, new Baltimore 
Home. 

One-third more space is now being added—to 
care for the new customers won by Ward’s Low 
Prices and prompt Service. 

As you look through your Catalogue, do you 
ever stop to think why so many people buy from 
Ward’s? That there is a proof of the lower prices 
and higher quality this Catalbgue offers you. 

We could not win and hold so many customers 
—this business could not have lived and grown 
for fifty-four years except on the basis of satisfac- 
tory service, honest merchandise and lower prices. 


Seven Big Houses Buying Together 


Make Ward’s Low Prices Possible 


Back of Ward’s Catalogue there are seven Big 
Houses. Big as this Baltimore Plant is, it is not 
a branch house. It has back of it the large cash 
resources, the tremendous buying power of Ward’s 
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= OurNew 
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‘2, Llouse offers 

> uick service to 

> every part 

~of the:terri tory 
_ shown on 
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This Big Baltimore Home of Ward’s was 
Completed in 1925—Enlarged in 1926 


seven big houses located to serve conveniently 
every section of the country. 

Buying all together, buying in the largest pos- 
sible quantities, and paying cash, means buying 
at lower-than-market prices. Over $60,000,000 
in cash was used in buying the merchandise 
shown in this Catalogue. 


We Never Sacrifice Quality 
To Make a Low Price 


Ward’s low prices are genuine low prices. We 
offer no “‘ price baits.’”” We do not sacrifice wear- 
ing quality to make a price seem low. Ward’s 
standard of quality is always maintained. . 

When you order from Baltimore your letter 
reaches us quicker, your goods reach you quicker. 
You are assured of quick service, satisfactory 
quality and guaranteed a cash saving. 

So use your Catalogue. Start sending all your 
orders to Ward’s—at Baltimore. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 





Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Kansas City St. Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


Baltimore Chicago 
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National 
Gluten Feed every day. 


Feeding 


dition of your herd. 


of corn. 


any manufacturer, 


help you. 
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Last fall at the National Dairy Show our herd 
of 100 Grade Cows won 118 out of 126 prizes. 


Their big milk and butter records were made on 


Corn Gluten Feed 


These cows and thousands of others like them 
—including more than 5000 high-producers in our 
Contest—are 


You will need a good concentrate to balance 
your fall and winter rations. 
Corn Gluten Feed for profit and the good con- 


It’s a pure corn product concentrated feed— 
23% or more protein and other good feeding parts 
It is nearly all digestible. 

Get Corn Gluten Feed from your dealer or 
If you buy a ready mixed feed 
be sure it contains Corn Gluten Feed. 


Write for our new book on feeding, 


Ask for Bulletin 5- E 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 
Feed Research Department 


208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


getting Corn 


Pin your faith to 
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LIVESTOCK BREEDERS 








BAR NONE RANCH 
Consigns four choice females to the 
MILKING SHORTHORN SALE, 
Eastern States Exposition, Springfield, Mass., Wednesday, 
September 22nd 
of lIolabelle B 
ide Ring 
milk 
ure at your own 
of the fa 


14,821 milk, 
Master; and Bessie 


Including a daughter 
sired by the $1500 @G) 
Thornoale 4th, 11,625 It 

Your opportunity to s 
excelient founda un females 
premier breed 

BAR NONE RANCH 

Maurice Whitney Berlin, 


GUERNSEYS 


Daughters ot SAUGERTIES LADDIES 
ULTRA are being bred to T. R ULTRA 
LADDIE Laddies Ultra 1s a son of Ultra May 
King out of an A. R. daughter ot Florham 
Laddie Ultra Laddie 1s a son of FLORIIAM 
LADDIE out of an A. R. daughter of ULTRA 
MAY KING BULL CALVES of the above 
breeding at $100. up e 
CHAS. A. SLATER. R.0.3, Newburgh, N.Y. 


TERRYBERRY GUERNSEYS 

NUTRNSEY BULL CALVES for 
{; ! red by Vere: oe 
Herd 


price 


N. Y. 





FORGE HILL 
FARM 








Sunnygables 


‘rince of 
p ecredited 


m ") Federal a 
Trice t S00 up 
RRY FARM 


TERRYBE 
New York 


Watkins Glen 





HUNT are Bred for HIGH- 
FARM JERSEYS EST PRODUCTION. 
I offer oull ready for light service which will add beau 
ty and product to your herd He tr two world 
te cow © gr KR. M fr i of 18,050 It 
m “ fat ‘ Price, Reg. tested and F. 
6 8. $7 Ia hav ull borw J th same 
N + Herd ¢ f 


g vriced s free xe 
Ss. 8. HUNT, Hunt, Liv. Co:. N. Y. 


TAYLOR FARM JERSEYS 








We a » 20 heifers ranging from 3 
mont t mu old. Nearly all are from 
Ke er ot Mer n and several are already 
br to at n ot the White Cid. They 
are wri for sale. ‘Phone or write for 
more ymplete ription 

THE TAYLOR FARM 


Co Stamford, New York 


Delaware 








WAUBAN FARMS 


The Home of 
GotpeN Fern’s Noptes—Goipen Ferns 
Offers for sale bull calves.of a caliber 
that will interest the constructive 
breeder The kind that will improve 


both type and production, 
Herd is Accredited. 


WILLIAMS, - 
Ashfield, Mass. 


RAY L. MGR. 





Hodstein and 


° zrad 
Tuberculin Tested &3°%,.c, 


cows and 
heiters, that show quality and milky type, 60 
day retest guaranteed. 
TT. & Cc. A. WELCH 
West Edmeston . - New York 





Reg. Jerseys of Oxford Breeding. Herd sire 
grandson of OXFORD YOU’LL DO 
Cows, bred heifers, and young bulls 

at farmers prices. 

ted Wetch this space 

HEDGES HOMESTEAD STOCK FARM 

Gast Durham, N. Y. C. H. Jennings, Owner 


FEEDING PIGS 


FEEDING PIGs FOR SALE 


Yorkshire-Chester cross and Yorkshire-Berkshire 
ross, all large growthy pigs, weaned and eating 
pigs; 6 to 8 weeks old, $4.75 each; 8 to 9 weeks 
old, $5.00 each Send in and get from 2 to 50 
pigs. Also nyre bred Chester White or pure bred 


Hera Accreé 














Yorkshire Barrows, Boars or Sows 6 to 7 weeks 
old, $6.00 each. 1 will ship C. O. D. on ap 
proval. It pigs are not satisfactory at your depot, 
return at my expense, Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Ne charge for shipping crates. 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Woburn, Mass. Tel: 0086. 


GOOD PIGS FOR SALE 











Chester White pigs 6 weeks old, $4.50 each. 
Berkshire and Yorkshire cross, & weeks old, $4.75 
each. Barrows, Boars or Sows. We have an 
extra nice selection of pigs at present. Will 
ship C.O.D. You will not send them back. You 
will want more Good eaters, best pigs this 
year 


CLOVER HILL FARM, R. F. D. BOX 48, WOBURN, MASS. WaS 
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Marketing Fluid Milk in Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 1) 


that which he had been receiving. All in- 
creases in demands on the part of the 
rapidly growing city were met by move- 
ments of this kind. 

The farmers began to talk about a 
“union.” There were mutterings such as 
“down with the middleman.” The resist- 
ance of the public to any price increase 
in the face of rapidly increasing produc- 
tion costs brought matters to a head in 
1916. It is true that there had been for 
years in the counties nearest Philadelphia 
a “Milk Shippers’ Union,” delegates to 
which met with more or less regularity 
in Philadelphia and discussed the milk mar- 
ket situation but the actual bargaining re- 
mained individual in character. The 
“union” had little or no dealings with the 
“big” distributors, who largely ignored its 
existence. It was manifestly impossible 
for those whose milk went to Philadelphia 
through a receiving station to enjoy the 
freedom of bargaining which the so-called 
direct shippers to small dealers had most 
jealously retained to themselves. 

This situation provided a very fertile 
field for the formation of a broad organiza- 
tion of farmers to act as a collective 
bargaining association in arriving at a 
fair price for the milk of all the farmers 
delivering to all the dealers in Philadel- 
phia, both large and small. It was com- 
paratively easy in 1916 to organize the 
Interstate Milk Producers’ Association 
among the dairy farmers in fifteen of the 
counties supplying Philadelphia. 


Governor's Tri-State Milk 
Commission 


About the same time, some far-sighted 
civic leaders suggested a milk commission 
be appointed by the governors of the four 
states supplying Philadelphia, which should 
investigate the whole milk marketing situa- 
tion and report back to farmers, dealers 
and consumers alike. The immediate re- 
sult of the hearings of this commission 
was to satisfy the consumers of Phila- 
delphia for the first time that, in order 
to have an adequate supply of milk for 
themselves and their children, the price to 
producers would have to be sufficient to 
enable the farmers to continue in business. 
The need of an immediate advance in price 
was clearly shown. The producers recog- 
nized that in order to market their milk 
successfully they must have in Philadelphia 
a sales representative who would be in a 
position to keep in close touch with the 
whole market situation from day to day 
and to act as a bureau of information for 
the public seeking light on this important 
food problem. Shrewd milk distributors 
soon learned the value of laying all their 
“cards on the table” before a fair-minded 
tribunal of this kind as a means of estab- 
lishing and maintaining public confidence. 


Co-Operation Through Conference 


The producers (the Interstate Milk 
Producers’ Association) and dealers, for 
the first time in the history of industry, 
began to have conferences to discuss their 
differences as well as mutual problems. 
At these conferences the questions were 
those of market situations and no time 
was lost in inconsequential personal bick- 
erings. The dealers found that when the 
representatives of the farmers’ organiza- 
tion made a bargain the farmers kept it, 
living up to the arrangement which had 
been made. A large majority of the 
dealers recognized the authority of the 
Interstate Milk Producers’ Association to 
act for its growing membership, already 
about 2,500. A few dealers who at first 
objected to dealing with “organized” 
farmers soon learned the futility of at- 
tempting to ignore the organization. 

Throughout those trying years of the 
war with production and distribution costs 
mounting daily, the representatives of the 
producers and of the distributors learned 
to work together so as to “carry on” the 
fluid milk industry and distribute milk to 
the consumers of Philadelphia at as low 
a price as was possible. Through co- 
operative effort, the cost of distribution 





cut at every point. The farmer’s 


price, meanwhile, averaged as high or 
higher than the value of dairy products 
in surrounding markets, thus insuring as 
far as possible an adequate supply. But 
one example of this effort need be given. 
Through mutual agreement the minimum 
quartage on milk wagons in Philadelphia 
was placed at 400 quarts while the maxi- 
mum delivery per man per wagon in many 
other cities was 250 quarts. Through 
stimulation of wagon delivery and dis- 
couragemenj of store delivery, the price 
of milk to consumers, all delivered at the 
door, was kept much lower than the price 
of bottled delivered milk in cities which 
had large store trade and in most cases 
the Philadelphia delivered price was but 
slightly, if any, above the cost of milk on 
the so-called “cash and carry” plan through 
stores, common in other cities. (See table 
on page one). 

To a casual observer a conference be- 
tween producers and distributors in the 
Philadelphia Milk Shea might seem a 
rather indefinite and  unbusinesslike 
method of settling questions arising from 
the sale of a daily supply of over 700,- 
ooo quarts of milk for Philadelphia, be- 
sides many thousand quarts for small 
cities, the total farm value of which could 
be conservatively estimated at $25,000,000 
annually. At these conferences, milk dis- 
tributors and manufacturers of dairy pro- 
ducts purchasing milk in the district are in- 
vited to attend. The Interstate Milk 
Producers’ Association is represented by 
an executive committee of seven men. At 
each meeting, a temporary chairman for 
the day is appointed. The group which 
asked for the conference is first called 
upon to explain the aspects of the market 
situation which caused them to ask the 
other group to take such action. Then 
representatives of the other gorup are 
asked to explain their attitude toward the 
situation. If the farmers feel that the 
time has come for the increase in fare 
mers’ price, they state the reason for ask- 
ing for the change. If on the other hand, 
it is a time when the dealers feel that the 
market situation demands a reduction in 
the price, they state those reasons. Then 
the opposite sides states its reasons for 
differing from, or perchance coinciding 
with, the position of the group asking for 
the conference. 

One group or the other usually early in 
the conference makes a definite proposi- 
tion on a basis for future understanding. 


(Continued on page 20) 








Clipped Cows-- 


Give More, Richer 
and Cleaner Milk! 





Clipping improves the health of all 
kinds of your live stock, GILLETTE 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC CLIPPING OR 
GROOMING MACHINES will save you 
time and money. Machines operate on 
the light circuit furnished by any elec- 
tric light and power company, or on 
any make of farm lighting plant. Write 
for our price list or order through 
your dealer. 

GILLETTE CLIPPING MACHINE CO., INC. 

129-131 W. 3st St., Dept. A., New York, WN. Y. 





























SWINE BREEDERS 


Cf @. 1. C. and CHESTER WHITE 
Registered pics: citer sex, bred trom best 
strains obtainable and prices right. The best 
breeds for the farmer, gentle and prolific. 

EUGENE ®. ROGERS, WAYVILLE, NEW YORK 


GOATS 


Now is the tme to buy a 
GOOD TOGGENBURG BUCK GOAT 
S$. J. SHARPLES CENTRE SQUARE, PA. 


FEEDING PIG. 
FEEDING PIGS Fo8,, SAté&—tither | Chester and 


Yorkshire cross or Berkshire and 
Chester cross, 7 to 8 weeks old, $4.50 each; 8 to 9 
weeks old, $4.75 each. Also a handsome lot of pure bred 
Chester Whites, barrows, boars or sows, 7 weeks old, $6 
each. We have an extra nice selection of pigs at present, 
either pure bred or cross breeds, and are prepared to ship 
from 2 to 50 €.0.D. on approval. If pigs are unsatis- 
factory on arrival at your depot, return at my expense. 
Safe delivery guaranteed—No charge for shipping crate=— 
Ref. Tanner’s Nat'l Bank. 
206 Washington St., WOBURN, MASS. 


























A. M. LUX, 





Tel. Wob. 1415 
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for Economical Transportation 
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!-Ton Truck 5680 kin 


Grain Body Compiete Mich 
1-Ton Truck (complete) 5 5 
1-Ton Chassis 

and Cab only, 
without Cab or Body °495 
1%4-Ton Chassis only, $375 


With Panel Body, 
$ 
610 
1-Ton Chassis 
All prices f. o. b. Flint. Mich. 
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N addition to the world-famous dependability and low op- 
erating costs that have swept Chevrolet Trucks to record- 
breaking heightsof popularity, Chevrolet now offers Truck 
bodies of Chevrolet design and construction to meet the pub- 
lic demand for a complete Chevrolet-built commercial unit. 


Asa result of this new manufacturing policy, commercial cat 
buyers can now obtain a Chassis and Body engineered as a 


complete unit and sold as a complete unit, at a single unit 


price. In addition they enjoy all the advantages of the dura- 
bility, ruggedness and strength for which Chevrolet is famous 
and the fine appearance of quality-built Bodies, whose cabs 
afford a new order of driver comfort and protection. 


These new Chevrolet Bodies offer numerous features, hereto- 
fore available only on passenger cars, such as: extra-wide 
sedan-type doors; double ventilating windshield; plate glass 
windows with Ternstedt regulators; conveniently located 
instrument panel; durable leather upholstery; deep, comfort- 
ablecushionsand lustrous, lasting Duco finishin Biscay Green. 


Renowned for sturdy design and staunch construction, these 
improvements still further emphasize the remarkable value 
which has made Chevrolet Trucks the choice of so many 
business men the world over. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


World's Lowest Priced Gear-shift Trucks 
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Down 
NOW 


Buys a WITTE 
Ail-Fuel Engine 








— 
This WITTE S3edia 


Is Sold Direct from Factory To 
You on Your Own Terms—No 
Interest Charges. 

H®®s the engine that has revoultionized 


power on the farm~-makes every job easy and 
cheap. Low priced—in all sizes 1% to 30 H-P. Simple 
to operate and free from usual engine troubles. Over 
150, 0 WITT E Engines in use today. 


Burns Kerosene, Gas-Oil, 
Gasoline, Distillate or Gas 


Delivers power far in excess of rating on the cheapest 

fuels. Built to burn any fuc!l—no attachments nec 

essary. Completely equipped with WICO Magneto 

equare protected tank, die-cast bearings, speed a 

power regulator and throttling governor. 

——— Your Old Engine—Pay a Littie of it 
Down on the New. 


Save Your Money By Buying 
' From the Maker 


Write for my Big, Free, Illustrated Catalog and de 
tails of amazing Offer. Noes ligation. Manufacturers 
also of Log and Tree Saws, 3-in-1 Saw Rigs and Pump- 
ing Outfits. ED. H. WI it E, Pres. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1805 Witte Bidg., KANSAS CITY ry 
1805 Empire Bidg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
1805 Witte Bidg., SAN FRANCISCO 
ulck shipments also made from nearest oy 





these warchouses: Minneap Min n., Atlanta, 
Sie-» Treqeom, Be J Ric peapols Va., Tampa, Fla., 
New Orleans, Dallas, Tex. . Li: aredo, Tex., 


Denver, Colo. A tay Mont., New York, N. Y. 
Albany. N. Y., Bangor, Me. , Portland, Ore., and 
Los An eles, Calif, 


Fancy Eggs Wanted 


Best Prices Prompt Returns 


Herschel Jones Marketing Service, 


INC. 
127 Reade St., New York 
acensed and Bonded by 
Stat e Dept. Farms & 





N. Y. Markets 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


$58 Greenwich St., New York City 











Farmers Supplied with 
STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
For Hay and Straw Baling, Etc. 

Quality Guaranteed 
H. P. & H. F. WILSON CO. 
139 Spring St., - - New York 
HIGHEST FoR BAGS 
PRICES OLD 


For shipments made on or before 

















October 9, we will pay for 

100 Ib. bag uch as feeds, midd d bran 4e¢ each 
100 Ib “ ‘ feed and small feed each 
Large . . brewers grain and larger 
Sugar ach 
Fertilizer and ‘ Ligeeech 
Worthie bags (unfit t r) we each 

Ww take good a torn mixed and PAY THE 
FREIGHT on lots of 10% or 1 If you de 
not want to grade your p them as they are 

we grade them nding wt and check 
Refer r H Rank of Buffalo Mail bill of 
lading, promptly 

IROQUOIS BAG CO., Inc. 
670 Clinton St Buffalo, W. Y 
—e 
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To benefit by our guarantee of ads 


you must say 


“T saw your ad in 
American Agriculturist” 














| STATE 
FLATS 





MILK PRICES 


"T8= following are the September 
prices for milk in the basic zone of 
201-210 miles from New York City. 

Dairymen’s League and Non Pool 
prices are based on milk testing 3.5%. 
Sheffield prices are based on milk test- 
ing 3%. 


» 
c e =~ 
© cs 

es so 8 P 
> 3 a 
io Es ° 
= eo ©. 
ce ce So 

Class ou oo Zo 
1 Fiuid Milk ....... $3.10 $2.95 $3.05 
2 Fluid Cream ,.... 2.15 2.35 
2A Fluid Cream ...... 2.21 
286 tice Cream ....... 2.46 
2C Soft Cheese ...... 2.41 
3 Evap., Cond., 

Milk Powder, 
Hard Cheese ..... 2.15 1.95 2.15 
4 Butter and 
American cheese -Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 
butter and American cheese. 

The Cl 1 price for September, 1925, League 
and Sheff , was $2.80; Non-pool $2.70. 

T he sigue announces that class 4 ss bewmg 
temporarily discontinued. Any dealer who buys 
milk for class 4 purposes will pay class 3 prices. 

The League and Nou-poot Co-op. have con- 
solidated all of the sub-classes wm class 3 wmto one 
whole group, as do Shefficld’s, the same price 
applymg to ail, 

The above prices in each class are not 
the fina! prices the farmer receives. The 


received from the dealer is the 
the weighted average. 


final price 

result of 
Interstate Producers 

The Interstate Milk Producers As- 

sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 

announce the tecciving station prices or 

the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 


mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% 
milk is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile- 
zone, the price is $2.29, 

BUTTER SLIGHTLY UNSTEADY 
CREAMERY Sept. 8 
SALTED Sept. 7 Sept. 1 1925 
Higher 
than extra 43! 2-44 44 -44'2 47' 2-48 
Extra (92 sc) 43 - 43! >- 4654-47 
84-91 score ..37 -42'> 36'2-43 42 -46'%4 
Lower G'd's .36 -36'2 35 -36 41 -41'5 


A combination of circumstances caus- 
ed the butter market to recede during 
the carly part of the week ending Sep- 


tember 11 
the market was 


Monday was a holiday and 
closed. Consequently 
receipts piled up from over Saturday, 
ing us heavy supplies. At the same 
me buyers w not anxious to 
eXxisti rat espe 
the enadonl supplies. It 
that the retail and job- 
bing trad stocked up heavily in 
anticipation of ‘the increased consump- 
Thousands upon thousands 
of summer vacationists are returning to 
the previous to the opening of 
school, which means a heavy 
in the demand and the buyers have well 
anticipated this. 

On 7th supplics were heavy 
buying none too active. The price 
shaded to 43c for 92 score butter. With 
this shght concession trade was stimu- 
lated and buyers took hold more fre ely. 
It is doubtful if the market will go much 
lower but right now circumstances do 
not lend to much of an advance espec- 
iall; in view of the fact that two Jewish 
holidays during the week will tend to 
slow up the trade a great deal. The 
statistical condition is improving 
teadily 

Although cold storag« 
about 10 million pounds heavier 
theless the trade require- 

it necessary to cut into 
these cold storage holdings whereas in 
1925 we were still making additions. Ii 
out of storage movement keeps up 
certain that we will see a re- 
the columns 


ere ove! 


a stocks at 
ally in view of 


Is verv evident 


t 
take on 
i 

has 


ive demand 


city 
increase 


and 
was 


the 


holdings are 
than a 
year agy, ne 


ments has mad 


this 
it is quite 
ection in 


a pr ice 


CHEESE HOLDS FIRM 
Sept. 8 
1925 


~ 


Sept. Sept. 1 
24 5 24-25 24 -25' 
22'/2- ee 22' 2-23 


Nm 


Fresh fancy 
Fresh av'ge 
Held fancy 
Held av'ge 





is no change in the cheese mar- 
olding firm with no change 
in q Both western and New 
York State primary markets are holding 
very firm. The make has been running 
lighter than a year This naturally 
kes the into-storage movement light- 

L year ago. 

the 


There 
ket, trade h 


quotatrons 


ago. 


ma 


er th i 
Crotict 


market is gaining 


Canny 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


strength. It would not be surprising at 
all to see the market on par with 1925 in 
a very short while. 


EGGS ACTIVE AND HIGHER 


NEARBY Sept. 8 
WHITE Sept. 7 Sept. 1 9925 
Selected Extras ....57-60 54-57 60-62 
Av’ge Extras 50-53 58-60 
Extra Firsts 44-48 49-55 
PE sabasece 39-42 45-48 
Gathered ..... 39-47 40-54 
Pullets eocccece 28-40 29-44 
BROWNS 

PO cecisoveeceses 41-47 42-51 





The egg market has experienced a real 
boom during the past few days. Limit- 
ed supplies of fancy nearby whites have 
been responsible for some of the more 
active trading while the coming Jewish 
holidays has also been responsible for 
considerable of the activity. The sup- 
ply of strictly fancy nearby whites has 
no. been equal to the demand and job- 
bers catering to an exclusive trade have 
had to pay premiums in order.to fill 
their orders. 

The outstanding feature of the market 
is the insistence upon the buying trade 
for fancy white stock The fanciest 
marks of whites were selling 10c above 
the best of the browns on the 7th. This 
differential is greater than normal and 
is principally due to the demand of the 
Jewish trade during the holidays for 
fancy whites. Those producers who have 
been watching their step are cashing 
in on this market for the demand for 
closely selected chalk white eggs is fully 
met and justified by the difference in 
quotations. It is doubtful if we will 
see any recession during the Jewish 
holidays for the whole market is operat- 
ing On an active basis due to the return 
of vacationists both from mountain re- 
sorts and the seashore to be home in 
time for the opening of school. 


POULTRY PRICES HIGHER 


FOWLS Sept. 8 
Sept. 7 Sept. 1 1925 
CaNerOG ccricuce . .32-35 28-29 26-28 
Leghorns . -20-26 23-25 21-25 
BROILERS 
Colored ......... . .28-32 27-29 26-30 
Leghorns ._.. . .26-27 23-27 26-28 
Just before the Jewish holidays the 


live poultry market took a very decided 
turn upward. Those who followed the 
advice in these columns to get their 
stock in on the 7th gained by :t for on 
the previous Saturday prices were 5 to 
6c lower. The market being closed on 
Monday made it necessary to take care 
of a great deal of business on Tuesday. 
Tuesday's receipts were none too heavy 
and the market turned into the 
seller's favor. 

One of the features of the live poul- 
try market on the 7th was the arrival of 
39,500 Long Island spring ducks, the 
largest supply ever available in the New 
York market. They worked out quick- 


soon 


ly at 3lc, closing firm. 
FEEDS AND GRAINS 
FUTURES 


Sept. 8 
Sept. 8 Aug. 31 1925 





1.3034 1.3144 1.53% 
COO kvcevsevcenncess -76' 75% 97% 
ae a oc ae -36 384 
CASH GRAINS 
(At New York) 
Wheat No. 2 Red . 1.40 1.4244 1.67 
Corn No. 2 Yel. .... .933g 91 1,167%% 
Tee GO B wesccsce 45' 46% ‘agi, 
FEEDS Sept. 4 
(At Buffalo) . 
Sept. 4 Aug. 28 1925 
Gre. Bate ccvcsaes 29.00 29.00 31.00 
Sp’g Bran . 25.00 24.50 28.00 
oe. Se cecuscceee 27.50 26.25 32.00 
Stand’d Mids 26.00 26.00 31.50 
Soft W. Mids 32.50 31.00 36.00 
Fiour Mids .. 31.00 30.50 37.50 
ee GD a cccnes .37.50 37.00 44.50 
Wh. Hominy =ae .32.75 33.00 36.50 
Yel. Hominy 32.25 33.00 36.50 
Corn Meal ......... 32.50 33.50 42.00 
Gluten Feed 37.75 37.75 43.25 
Gluten Meal ....... 47.75 47.75 49.25 
36% C. S. Meal 34.50 34.50 40.00 
41% C. S. Meal 37.50 37.50 43.00 
43% C. S. Meal ....39.00 39.00 45.00 
34% O. P. Linseed 
a ee 46.00 46.50 46.00 
Above feed quotations : tehen from weekly grain 


and feed letter sssucd weekly by New York State 
Dept. of Farms and Markets. 

The wheat and corn market is almost 
strictly a weather affair. Sentiment is 
mixed but the concensus of opinion 
seems to be that we may see an upward 
turn in prices. Reports come from some 
sections that grain is sprouting in the 
shock. Rains through the producing 
sections have been heavy and consider- 
able damage is reported. Heavy storms 
in the corn belt have been responsible 


for a great deal of loss. Many feel thai 
it will be impossible for the crop to dry 
out and harden before frost. When 
frost does come then we will know just 
how the outlook is. 


NO CHANGE IN POTATOES 


There has been no material change in 
the potato market since our last report. 
Long Islands in bulk have been bring- 
ing from $4.25 to $4.50 per 180 pounds 
delivered in New York State. Sacked 
goods have to be fancy to bring $4 or 
150 pounds, the bulk of the sales center- 
ing around $3.75. As yet sentiment has 
not taken any definite ‘shi ipe on the late 
crop but gossip is of practically the 
same tone that we commented ca previ- 
ously. It does not look as though we 
will see sensational prices that wee paid 
last year but there is every indication 
that the potato market is going to be a 
firm affair. Farmers who have pota- 
toes to sell should make money on them 
this year. 

HAY SLIGHTLY EASIER 
market eased off a litile bit 
on the 7th. Supplies were heavy, espec- 
ially over the hohday and the general 
sentiment seems to be somewhat easier. 
However, no heavy price concessions 
have been made by holders of the more 
desirable qualities. $28 to $29 is still 
being paid for No. 1 hay with an occa- 
sional premium for strictly choice marks, 
No. 2 has been selling around $25 to $27 

with other marks lower. 

BEANS HOLDING THEIR OWN 

The various varieties of beans are 
holding their own in the market that is 
none too steady. Indications are that 
the 1925 deal is going to close out with 
no material change in fact occasional 
weak spots are being revealed. 

It is too early as yet to obtain any 
defmite information about the 1926 crop. 
However, it is very certain that a con- 
siderable amount of damage was done 1n 
western New York by the heavy rains 
on September 4 and 5. The extent of 
the damage will not be fully known until 
crops are harvested. The September 
prices were as follows: Marrows $6.50 
to $7.25; peas $4.50 to $5; red kidneys 
$8.50 to $9; white kidneys $7 to $7.50. 
A year ago red kidneys were selling 
from $11 to $11.50 while white kidneys 
were only 50c higher than the present 
quotations. Marrows were also about 
$2.00 higher a year ago while peas are 
only 50c behind last year’s schedule. 


U. S. D. A. Cooperates with Fruit 
and Vegetable Dealers 


The hay 


Agriculture is 
of fresh 


of 
handlers 


U. S. Department 
mailing contracts to 
fruits and vegetables who have signified 
their willingness to cooperate with the 
Department to standardize trade practices. 

Under this plan dealers agree to use 
certain standard practices and trade terms 
incident to the transaction of business and 
to the adjustment of complaints and claims, 
according to certain rules laid down by 
the department. The department will pros 
vide for settlement of disputes and will 
make public the names of persons and ore 
ganizations who have signed the agree- 
ment. Each firm signing the contract will 
get a sign designating them as cooperators. 
Any reputable individual, firm, or other as- 
sociation which handles fresh fruits and 
vegetables in carload lots, is eligible to 
enter into this agreement. 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 


The live calf market has improved 
since last week with strictly choice stock 
selling as high as $17 while the bulk of 
the supply has been turning from $15 to 
$16.50 with common selling down to 
$11. 

Prime lambs are selling on about the 
same level as last week, $15.75. Howe 
ever, this is a little higher than the avere 
age of the market, most of the arrivals 
being from $13.50 to $15.50. 

Very few live hogs are coming in but 
what are being received are generally on 
the same level as a week ago. 

Country dressed veal has been in very 
light supply and although trade was 
slow it has been sufficient to keep the 
bulk in a very firm condition. In fact 
prices have strengthened and where ex- 
tremely choice niarks are concerned 23¢ 
to 24c has been paid for good stock sell- 
ing from 20c to 22c with common from 
15c to 19c. 
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Above: Armstrong’s Printed Linoleum 
Rug, Pattern No. 885 


Below: Armstrong’s Inlaid Linoleum 
Rug, Pattern No. 1030 
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A SUPERIOR RUG OF GENUINE CORK | 
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HE beauty of an Armstrong’s Lino- 

leum Rug goes deeper than the pattern 
on its surface. It is genuine cork linoleum 
straight through to its burlap back! Softer, 
more resilient underfoot, yet sturdy, tough 
and longer-wearing than rugs made of in- 
ferior materials and workmanship. 


And so easy to clean! It is no work at 
all to keep it bright and spotless. Just a few 
moments moppingand CLEAN! AnArm- 
strong Rug of real linoleum is just the 
thing for a bedroom where lint gathers on 
the floor in almost no time. Its bright, 
cheerful pattern and clean surface is like 
fresh air to a stuffy room. 


An Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug hugs the 
floor without sticking or curling up at the 
edges. It is so light and flexible it can be 
rolled up and changed from room to room 
as often as you like. The burlap on its back 


Armstrong’s Printed Linoleum Rug, Pattern No. 962 


“Yes, it is a pretty rug— 
it’s real linoleum, too! 


19 


makes it strong and keeps it whole. In 
addition, the longer wear you will get out 
of an Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug makes it 
worth far more than the little extra money 
it may cost you at first. 


For durability and lasting satisfaction, 
year after year, insist on real linoleum when 
you are buying a smooth-surface rug. Re- 
member, if it hasn’t a burlap back, it isn’t 
linoleum. Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs are 
made in the larger room sizes, 12 ft. x 12 ft., 
and 12 ft. x 15 ft., as well as the usual smaller 
room sizes from 6 ft. x 9 ft. to 9 ft. x 12 ft. 


“RUGS OF PRACTICAL BEAUTY”’—Send 
for this attractive booklet today. It illus- 
trates a score of lovely patterns in full color. 
You will find a design and color to suit any 
room in the house. The booklet is free for 
the asking. Write today to the Armstrong | 
Cork Company (Linoleum Division), 1009 | 
Jackson Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Turn on 


the 


sunshine! 


WHEN problems press and your spirits 
slip over into the minus column, tie a 
tin to trouble—a tidy red tin of Prince 
Albert! Tamp a load of this really 
friendly tobacco into the bowl of your 
jimmy-pipe and light up. Watch the 
sun crash through the clouds with every 
perfect puff! 

For a fact, Men, you’re in clover when 
you pick P. A. for a pal. When that 
cool, comforting smoke comes curling 
up the stem, troubles take French leave. 
P. A. can’t bite your tongue or parch 
your throat, no matter how fast you feed 
it, because the Prince Albert process 





PRINGE ALBERT 


gave Bite and Parch the air at the start. 

You sure will enjoy P. A. Cool as a 
Laplander’s lap. Sweet as apple cider, 
fresh from the country. Fragrant as 
spring blossoms. One pipe-load invites 
another. And . . . you can hit P. A. 
from morning till midnight and it won’t 
hit back. Prince Albert is great tobacco. 

Before you reach this paragraph, you 
ought to be half-way to that nearby 
smoke-shop where they hand out P. A. 
sunshine in the familiar red tins. If you 
haven’t started yet, get going. Don’t 
put off till tomorrow what you can smoke 
today. Turn on the sunshine . . . now! 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 


Company 


Win Salem, N. ¢ 





P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy red 
tins, pound and half-pound tin hurmi- 
dors,and pound crystal-glass humidors 
with sponge-moistener top. And 
always with every bit of bite and parch 
removed by the Prince Albert process. 
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Among the Farmers 


Jardine Pians to Aid Agricuiture 


ILLIAM M. JARDINE, Secretary 

of Agriculture, outlined on Septem- 

ber 6th at a mecting of Kansas farmers 

his plan for at least a partial solution of 

the agricultural problem and depression. 

This plan, as outlined by the Secretary, is 

said to have the endorsement of President 
Coolidge. 

The proposal was set forth by Secretary 
Jardine as follows: 

“The Federal government would lend 
money at 4 per cent. to a central coopera- 
tive agency. This agency would lend the 
moncy to pools in various sections of the 
country at 6 per cent. and the 2 per cent. 
profit would be put into a sinking fund for 
overhead expenses and emergency pur- 
poses. 

“The central agency, managed by com- 
petent leaders, would study domestic and 
world markets, seasonal demands, etc. It 
would supply information and manage- 
ment for its organization just as a central 
office of any large corporation does for 
* jts branch offices. 


Propose Separate Plans 


“Pools would be organized around com- 
modities. There would be the wheat pool, 
the cotton pool and others. This would 
be essential, as each basic agricultural 
product presents problems of its own. By 
purchasing a sufficient amount of the total 
production of any commodity each year, 
the cooperative association would be able 
to stabilize prices, cause a steady flow of 
any commodity to the best markets, and 
check dumping. The association would 
have collective bargaining power, just as 
industry has collective bargaining power. 
By stabilizing the market farmers would 
be assured a fair price for the products and 
the market would be comparatively free 
from great fluctuations. 

“A wheat cooperative, with a central 
sales agency, say at one of our terminal 
centers that had in its possession 100,000,- 
000 to 200,000,000 bushels of wheat, would 
be a powerful influence in stabilizing 
prices, m avoiding congestion and getting 
back to the farmer the maximum amount 
of money—whcether he sold his crop from 
the thresher (as in the case of wheat) or 
whether he stored it until the following 
May. ; 

Monopoly Held Not Essential 


“It is my conviction that we must have 
organizations built around commodities if 
we are to influence ard bring about a 
production program that fits into and meets 
an effective demand. 

“Cooperative marketing, to be effective, 
begins at planting time and ends when the 
commodity is turned over to the processor, 
or to the consumer in case it is not pro- 
cessed. 

“It wont be necessary for farmers .o 
control the entire output of any commod- 
ity in order to wield a powerful influence 
in the markets, but cooperation won't get 
the wheat grower very far if 5,000 or 
10,000 cooperatives try to operate inde- 
pendently of each other. They must or- 
ganize a central sales agency if they ex- 
pect to have any influence in the market 
and provide for themselves bargaining 
power. In the measure which proposes the 
use of ~ -ernment money it is assumed 
this fact will be taken into account by 
those who apply for financial assistance. 

“In my opinion the farmers will get fur- 
ther in removing some of their present 
difficulties by using sound and proved 
principles of cooperative marketing than 
they will by using such a plan as is pro- 
posed ‘in the McNary-Haugen measure.” 

In giving his specific objections to the 
McNary-Haugen measure the secretary 
said he considered it a price fixing bill, 
that it would put the government into 
business rather than leaving the business 
in the hands of producers. 

Secretary Jardine pointed out that the 
agricultural situation had improved con- 
siderably since the deflation period of 1921, 
when the purchasing power of the farmers’ 
commodities, as compared with their pur- 
- chasing power for the five years preceding 
the war, dropped to 69 per cent. Today 
the farmers’ commodities have a purchas- 
ing power of 87 per cent. 


Wants 100-Cent Farm Dollar 


“Until the gap has been entirely closed, 
however, or until the purchasing power of 
the farmers’ dollar reaches 100 per cent., 
there will continue to be a farm problem,” 


Mr. Jardine said. “It is the btisiness not 
only of farmers but of all business men 
to put their shoulders to the wheel in a 
united effort to place the business of farm- 
ing on an equality of purchasing power 
with all other big industries of the country. 

“If some one can work out a plan of 
organization that will work with equal 
effectiveness and fairness as between the 
cotton producers of the South, the milk 
producers of the New England states, the 
corn growers and the hog raisers of the 
corn belt, the citrus growers of California, 
Florida and Texas, the cattle men of the 
range and the beef fattening states, the 
potato growers of Maine, Idaho, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, and a hundred and one 
other crops that are produced in this great 
country of ours he wil: be deserving of the 
greatest monument ever erected to a hu- 
man being on the American continent. 

“My experience as a student of agri- 
culture and farmer convince me that there 
‘ain’t no such animal.’ The nearest, in my 
judgment, that we can come to solving the 
marketing problem of the farmers is 
through the development of farmer-con- 
trolled marketing machinery which will en- 
able them to sell a substantial part of their 
output collectively. This machinery will 
have to be built along the same lines that 
industry and other lines of business have 
found to be effective.” 





Farmers’ Meetings 


September 15—St. Lawrence County 
Farm and Home Bureau and State 
School picnic at Canton Fair 
Grounds. 


September 25—St. Lawrence County Farm 
Bureau Forestry Tour. 
October 6th to 13th.—National 

Show at Detroit. 

October 11-12-13—Meeting of North At- 
lantic section of American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers at Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

October 25-28—Pertable Sawmill Week 
at State College, Pa. 

November 9-10—Annual Meeting of the 
New York State Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration at Syracuse. 

November 15—Registration for short 
courses in Agriculture, New Jersey 
State College. 


Dairy 


County Notes 


Steuben County—The drouwth has 
broken and meadows and pastures are 
greening up. It looks as though this 
would be a very unprofitable year for 
the average farmer here. Oats and bar- 
ley are very poor and are so short that 
they can not be harvested with a bind- 
er. The yield is very small. Corn is 
making a fair growth but very late. Po- 
tatoes set yery poor and many have set 
over since the rains have set in. Apples 
are a good crop but hay is very light. 
Milk cows are high. There has been 
over 20 carloads shipped out of this lo- 
cality in the last year.”—C. H. E., New 
York. 


Franklin County—Haying is finished 
in Franklin County with about an aver- 
age crop. Grain is ripening quite rapid- 
ly and the prospects are for a very good 
harvest. Potatoes and corn are very 
backward and about three weeks later 
than usual but are making a fair growth 
and if the weather is favorable the next 
mopth potatoes will be an average crop 
but corn will be below normal without a 
doubt. Pastures are drying up rapidly 
and cows shrinking on the milk flow and 
farmers are feeding in the barn. Ma- 
lone is making a canvas for T. B. test. 
The League paid farmers for July $1.85 
and Sheffhields $2.05% for 3.7 milk.—H. 
T. J., New York. 


Notes from Pennsylvania 


Tioga County—The nice rains lately 
make corn, buckwheat and late potatoes 
all look like a fine crop. Considerable 
hay still to cut. Hay was better than 
expected. The oat harvest is in good 
swing. Oats has a good crop. The late 
rains helped pastures but cows are 
shrinking on milk. Potatoes are $1.25 
per bushel, eggs 30c a dozen and butter 
45c per pound.—W. C. G., Pennsylvania. 



































cAll Risk JakereOut 


peli out to buy a heating plant is journeying into 
an unknown land to most people. They know so little 
about firepots, radiation, B. t. u.’s and all that. 


The way to heating comfort and fuel economy is made 
easy and sure by the name Moncrief Furnace. For thirty 
years, Moncriefs have been making homes warmer and 
saving money for their owners. 

Only a well designed, substantially and carefully made furnace like 
the Moncrief can make steady progress in sales over so long a time. 
Every good point in Moncrief construction has been preserved and, if 
possible, further improved so that Moncrief Furnace purchasers of 
today are assured the finest warm air heating plants that money can buy. 

—and the cost? Surprisingly low. Go to the Moncrief Furnace dealer 
nearest you—write us for his name—and find out how little a really 
good up-to-date warm air heating system can be bought for. 


Eastern Distributors: 
F.H. HANLON, Batavia, N. Y. R. E. CHENEY 


Flandreaux Ave. 
E. W. BURBANK SEED CO, — Gi a 
29 Free St., Portland, Me. —e 


J. F. CONANT A. B. BENTLEY 
Ry. Terminal Warehouse Co. R.F.D.1 
Troy, N. ¥. Middletown, Conn. 


Made by 


The Henry Furnace & Foundry Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


MONCRIEF 
FURNACES 


























RATS 


Cyanocas A-Dust kills rats quickly, cheaply and surely, 
without any fuss or bother. A small quantity applied to the 
rat-holes with a Cyanogas Duster gives off a poison gas that 
reaches them where they live. 

Just as effective against groundhogs, woodchucks, prairie 
dogs, ground squirrels, moles and ants. 


CYANOGAS 


A-Dust 


Go to your dealer first. If he cannot supply you, send for the 
following special trial outfit: 
1—1-Ib.can CYANOGAS A-DUST 1—CYANOGAS Special No. 1 Duster 
Both for $2,00 express collect 
Write for Leaflet 272 
AMERICAN CYANAMID SALES COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
511 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











To benefit by our guarantee of ads 
You must say 
“I saw your ad in American Agriculturist® 
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High Scores 


or 
Scurrying Squirrels 


RACK shots the world over use 

the U. S. .22 N. R. A. for target 
shooting. World’s record after world’s 
record has been smashed with this 
ultra-accurate .22. It holds the Olym- 
pic championship. e 

The N. R_ A. for target work has a 
solid lead bullet. This same record- 
breaking long-rifle cartridge can also 
be had with Aollow point builet for 
hunting. The hollow-point N. R. A. 
is unusually effective on all animals 
up to the size of woodchucks, as well 
as on hawks, crows, gro.se. Both 
styles fit any rifle taking .22 long or 
long-rifle cartridges. 

Whether you are out for high scores 
or squirrels, records or rabbits, shoot 
the U.S. .22N. R.A. The solid-bullet 
type—extremely accurate up to 200 
yards—brings home the medals. The 
hollow-point style—the bullet of which 
travels at a 1050 feet per second clip 
and mushrooms on impact—brings 
home the bacon. 


Game-Shooting Booklet 
Bagging game with the .22, target 
shooting, laying out a range—these 
and other subjects are covered in a 
booklet, sent free. Write for booklet E 


Deadly Shocking Force 
=a Shoot a hollows /[ ” 
point N. R. A. thru 
a cake of soap. See ~ 
for yourselt the bul- at) 
let’s terrific shock- | 
ing force. Where 
the bullet enters; 
there will be a small hole. Where the 
bullet comes out, there will be a much 
larger hole—the end of a funnel-shaped 
path cut by the bullet as it mushrooms. 





UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


22 NRA. 
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Hunting & Fishing 
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The State Fair Was a Farmers’ Fair 


(Continued from page 3) 


First and above all the one thing that 
impressed me as much as any exhibit 
was the great increase in the number ot 
boys’ and girls’ live stock exhibits. Over 
in one corner of the cattle barn was an 
entire herd exhibit of Brown Swiss by 
boys from Chenango County. Some day 
Goodwin Bros. and the rest of the boys 
are going to be head liners in the State 
Fair. fo me it looks as though the 
distant when the State 
a building on the 


time is not tar 
will have to provide 
exclusive use of our 
boys and girls Unless this is done it 
ing to be very difficult to hold their 


grounds tor the 


is ZO 
interest (heir interest is just as im 
portant as the grownups for some day 
they are going to be our main exhib 
tor 

But let us go ver to the Horticul- 


tural Building where the farm and home 
had their exhibits; and flowers, 
field crops and fruit filled the 


idcas 


bureau 
vegetables, 
great hall. 
to be obtained here 
a roadside stand had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to compare their own with the 
model layout of the State Department 
Those who lik- 
to beautify 


There were a lot of 
Those who have 


of Farms and Markets. 
ec flowers and shrubbery 
the home grounds, could never have had 
a better opportunity to make their se- 
lections right there in the middle of the 
hall 

Geneva Station Exhibit 


The State Experiment Station at Ge- 
neva had a magnificent exhibit 
one entire end of the building and I am 
say that a lot of it was entirely 


across 


sorry to 


missed. For example, there was one 
exhibit showing the injury to apples by 
various insects. Each insect was exhib- 
ited and with 
showing the characteristic injury Ac 


exhibit recom- 


it apples recently picked 


were 
[t was real- 


companying the 
mendations on the control 
ly a story tn pictures. 
Close by, the seed laboratory had a 
splendid layout to illustrate the 
One exhibit was of 


very 
valuc ot vood seed. 
various lots and kinds of seed you are 
ipt to pick up anywhere. It was “just 
seed” Immediately adjoining was a 
corresponding exhibit of the same varie- 


ties but of better grades. The contrast 


was really amazing rhe average per- 
son does not appreciate the amount of 
weed seed and other foreign matter 


there is in just seed. On the other hand 


the improved varieties from known 
sources were practically free of any for- 
eign matter [ stood at this exhibit for 


just to see 


folks 


sorry to 


some time how many 
would look it over and [I am 
only one woman 

s took the time to sstop. Once 
exhibit 
studying 


say that with four 


small boy 
they grasped the value of the 


they spent considerable tim 


the comparisons 


Or: criticism of the exhibits is the 
of comprehensive labeling in order 
let the visitors know exactly what 
is on exhibit It takes too much time 
to hunt through a catalog to identify the 
rial numbers All the information 
could be put on a sizable card so that 
tl visitors could sce it a vlance who 
$ mak the exhibit and what variety 
bei wn 
Now let us pass on to the dairy build 
ing and yp a moment and look at the 
waterfall interpreting in a physical man 
ner tl vast amount of milk that is 
made in New York State every day of 
the yea It is a miniature Niagara 
Falls, finding its origin in the little riv- 
ulets of milk with headquarters in the 
dairy farms of the entire state The 
luid passing over the brink of the falls, 


ipproximately 5,000 quarts every min- 
ite, represented the daily production of 
milk in New York State, which totals 


million quarts per 


ve It graphically illustrated to the 
lairyman that he is in a big business and 
it helped him to appreciate the magni 
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Then there was the big cheese. This 
gigantic mass weighed six tons, stood 
5 feet 8 inches high and 7 feet in diam- 
eter. In making it, it was necessary to 
procure the milk for one day from nine 
factories, using 13,300 pounds of curd. 
The curing process took six wecks and 
the whole mass was cut up into little one 
pound packages and every bit of it sold. 

Over in the State Institutions Building 
the College of Agriculture had some ex- 
hibits that were very fine, but a compara- 
tively few took the time to study them. 
I stopped to visit with Professor Fair- 
banks of the College who had some ex- 
cellent working modeis to demonstrate 
barn ventilation. By the use of chemicals 
and electric lights it was possible to show 
the movement of air in a barn ith the 
different ventilating systems. It was a 
very clever exhibit and worth every dairy- 
man’s time. While I was standing there, 
only one man took the time to stop anc see 
what it was all about. It developed that 
his barn ventilating system was just about 
as wrong as it possibly could be. The 
models proved it so. It took about ten 
minutes to show him how quickly and 
easily the change could be made at small 
cost. 

Just across the aisle the poultry de- 
partment had a very clever exhibit to show 
the porosity of the hen’s egg and the dif- 
ference between a thin shell and a heavy 
shell in shipping to market. It required 
some explanation. I heard a number of 
people say “I wonder what that is all 
about” but they never took the time to 
ask. A large explanatory sign would have 
helped the exhibit. 4 think that criticism 
is quite general throughout the Fair. It 
is necessary to tell in a few words what 
the exhibit is about so that “he-who-is- 
walking-fast” may not lose some valuable 


ideas. 
Over the cow barn the same criticism 
holds true The excellent exhibits there 


would have been a zreat deal more interest- 
ing if they had been featured with small 
placards interesting details 
about the various cattle. The Bar None 
Ranch of Berlin, N. Y., and the Donald 
Woodward Farm of LeRoy both realized 
this and their exhibits were much more 
interesting. Dairymen who are not satis- 
fied with their cows could well spend a 
half day in the cow barn and adjoining 
buildings visiting with cxhibitors. The 
cow testing service of the college had a 
wonderful set up in the three cows of 
Mickel of Hector, Schuyler 
County, N. Y., The production of those 
three cows is equivalent to 10 average 
cows in New York State. Farmers who 
are contemplating entering other live stock 
endeavors such as the raising of sheep and 
hogs could not have had befter oppor- 
tunity to compare breeds than at the State 
Fair where the best of each are on exhibit 
various breeders can be inter- 
There is no better place than 
Fair to talk to the other fellow. 


giving some 


Glenn L. 


and the 
viewed. 
the State 





New Machinery 


Che mechanical exhibits always hold a 
deal of attraction for me. Every 
year there is something new. It is indeed 
interesting to see the gradual trend in 
these exhibits. Years ago everything was | 


great 


horse drawn. Today the tractor and im- 
plements that go with it dominate, from 
plows, land fitting machinery and _ har- 
vesters to manure spreaders and feed 


grinding mills. The most recent additions 
in the mechanical line are the new wood 
working tools that have been developed 
to meet the need of those who have electric 
current at their command. 

Some say that once you have been to the 
Fair you have seen it for all time. I 
cannot agree with chat statement. There 
is always something new to be found and 
to be learned, to say nothing of the new 
acquaintances that are made. But whether 
one goes there for the business of it and 
facts to be learned or for the fun that 
there is in it, it pays for it gives a little 
chance for relaxation and a change of 
scenery and that is good for all of us 
















Farm 
have a far 
greater op- 
portunity to enjoy 
the greatest of 
sports, hunting and 
shooting, than their 
city brothers. Be 
ready at duck time 
and also for the 
four-footed game 
when snow comes, 
with good depend- 
able hunting equip- 
ment. 


Make This Your 
GUN STORE 


Your “Farm Service” Hard- 
ware Man is a “gun man.” 
Take his advice on the 
selection of [your shooting 
equipment. He knows the 
practical side of firearms and 
how to judge their real 
quality. Buy from him and 
you will get just what you 
want at a reasonable price 
and will take no dangerous 
chances of disappointment or 
of inferior goods. He sells 


ammunition too, as well as 
the knives, flashlights, cart- 
ridge belts, hunting coats and 
all kinds of camp equipment. 
Go in and talk “hunting” 
with him—he will be glad to 
have you. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service” 
Hardware Men. 
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A “Back to the Lander” Who is Making Hens Pay 


(Continued from page 3) 


mistake in that they raise only as many 
pullets as they expect to keep. I always 
plan to raise twice as many as I want 
so that I can select the best. The old 
hens that I use for breeders have range 
but the pullets stay in the houses. I raise 
mangels for green feed in the winter and 
they get lawn clippings in the summer. 
They are fed the Corneli laying mash but 
I mix my own scratch feed. In the winter 
they get two-thirds corn and one-third 
wheat while in the summer the propor- 
tions are reversed.” 

I noticed electric Kghts in the houses 
and inquired how long they had been 
used. 

“I was the first one around here to use 
lights” was the reply. “I used gasoline 
lanterns eight years ago but that was more 
work. I have been experimenting some 

















The Toivenen home in Erie County, Pa. 





with lights. One year I put them on at 
five in the morning, one year I had them 
on an hour in the morning and one in the 
evening and one year just an hour in the 
evening. I start lights on the pullets 
November first and the breeders get them 
an hour a day after January first. 

The pullets have been trapnested for 
three years and pedigree records have been 
kept so that Mr. Toivenen can tell the 
record of the dam and granddam of any 
oi his pullets. They are legbanded ac- 
cording to their production and when the 
breeding pens are made up the following 
year, hens of about the same producing 
ability are put together. The best pullet 
record to date is 297 eggs, the average 
pullet production is 200 while the breeders 
average 170 eggs. 

A good part of the income comes from 
baby chicks, that are hatched in a 3600 
egg incubator. Chicks from hens produc- 
ing over 250 eggs in their pullet year sell 
for $1.00 and those from hens producing 








POULTRY BREEDERS 








QUALITY PULLETS WW. © .,,1°0% 
three months old 
— from farm range, high quality stock. 
ghorns $1.25 each, Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
ang White Rocks, White Wyandottes, Anconas, 
Buff Orpington and Minorcas at $1.50 each. 
Illustrated Catalog Free 
GLEN ROCK NURSERY AND 
STOCK FARM 


Ridgewood - - New Jersey 





QUALITY BABY CHICKS $190 per 100 


according 
Twelve varieties. Thousands 
hatching daily all year around with plerty on 

nd for immediate delivery. Better buy your 
chicks direct from our incubators, Postage pre- 
paid. Live delivery guaranteed. Send for folder at 
once or call at our hatchery. Inspection invited. 


SCHOENBORN’S HATCHERY, 


335 Main St. : Hackensack, N. J. 
Phone 1604 or 337. 





to breed and age. 





HOW A BOY BUILT UP A 
GREAT SQUAB FARM 3'N voc 


which everybody should read. This boy 






started small in backyard when at school 


>: ships to N. Y. 150 barrels squabe yearly, 
paid $75-$100 bbl. You can do the same. 
= : | Price of book is 50¢ but we will mail it to 


faae| you for names and addresses of four of 





your friends and only ten cents silver or 
U. S. stamps. Write today. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 
434 A St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. Established 26 years. 





LARGE STOCK Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guin- 
tas, Bantams, Collies, Hares, Day Chicks, Eggs, low, eata- 
leg. PIONEER FARMS, TELFORD, PA. 





from 200 to 250 eggs sell for $.35. The 
incubator is set four times each year. 

“What percentage hatch do you get?” 
I asked. - 

“It varies a lot with the season. This 
year the per cent from the first setting 
was only 25 which was lower than usual. 
The last setting gave me a 75% hatch. 
I have been feeding cod liver oil to the 
breeders which helps, I think. I also give 
the chicks cod liver oil and since doing 
so have had very little trouble from leg 
weakness. I. had one lot of 700 last spring 
and only lost 40 but that is unusually 
good.” 


No Stock Bought 


Mr. Toivenen has bought no breeding 
stock for the past four years and plans 
to breed from his own stock only from 
now on. At one time he had hens that 
were six years old but at present the oldest 
hen is three. He has had an unusual 
chance to judge hens for egg production 
because he culls for standard and trap- 
nests at the same time. -Because of this 
I asked his opinion of early molting 
hens. 

“At one time,” he said, “we were ad- 
vised to cull out the early molter but some 
of my early molters are among my best 
producers. It isn’t so much the time of 
molting as it is the length of time it takes 
a bird to molt.” 

Last fall a pen of pullets was sent for 
the first time to the egg laying contest at 
Storrs Connecticut and their record there 
speaks for the quality of the stock bred 
by Mr. Toivenen. During the twenty- 
seventh week the pen made a new record 
by laying 68 out of a possible seventy eggs 
for the week. The second week in August 
the pen also had the individual producer 
tied for first with 233 eggs. At the last 
report the pen was leading the entire con- 
test. 

Mr. Toivenen gives the Farm Bureau 
and the State College much credit for the 
record he has made. The Farm Bureau 
manager started poultry meetings at the 
farm in 1920 and has made freqyent visits 
since that time. The records kept are 
sent to the Pennsylvania State College 
where they are studied carefully. A poultry 
expert comes from the college each year 
and inspects the best birds. During the 
best year the college reported that the flock 
returned a profit per bird of $5.75 above 
the cost of feed. 


A Good Location 


The little farm lies just at the foot 
of a hill a few miles from Lake Erie 
and there is little about it that would in- 
dicate its unusual character. The house 
and surroundings are well kept but the 
henhouses are not pretentious and give the 
appearance from the road of being smaller 
than they really are. Mr. and Mrs. 
Toivenen have no children. A _ furnace 
has been installed, electricity lights the 
house and buildings, a radio supplies :n- 
tertainment and a car provides a means of 
travel. Perhaps there are farms in Erie 
County that can show a greater profit, no 
doubt there are, yet I doubt if there are 
any that can match the results from such 
a humble beginning. The first year on the 
farm in 1916 brought a gross income of 
only $413 while the gross income now 
averages about $3,000. The city man 
who goes to the farm lacks much that 
would help him and yet he has some ad- 
vantages over the man who has always 
lived there. He has an unbounded desire 
to live on a farm or he would never give 
up a good job for an uncertainty and al- 
though he knows little about farming, he 
can get the information if he only realizes 
his need for it. Perhaps it is also true 
that he has little to unlearn. The success 
of Mr. Toivenen should encourage the 
young man who has the advantage of 
youth, health and experience to aid him. 

—H. L. Cosine. 





To get high-grade results from your 
chickens you must expect to give them 
high-grade attention. 
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40-lb.Clipped Oats 
No.2 Yellow Corn 
55% Meat Scrap 


This is the quality that goes 
into G. L. F. Poultry Feeds 


What the hen actually digests and uses in body 
building and egg-making is what counts in a poultry 
feed. That’s why the College Poultry Feed Con- 
ference Board specified 40-lb. clipped oats, No. 2 
yellow corn, and 55% meat scrap when the G. L. F. 
asked for formulas. 


There is an actual difference in feeding value of 
400 Ibs. to the ton between 40-Ilb. clipped oats and 
low grade stuff. 


No. 2 yellow corn has 7¢ worth more feed to the 
bushel than No. 3; the difference lies in the greater 
water content, the lighter weight, and the amount of 
damaged grain in the lower grade corn. And there 
are four grades lower than No. 3! 


To guarantee 55% protein, meat scrap must be 
all meat, whereas a 45% meat scrap is filled up with 
bone and hoof meal (absolutely worthless to the hen). 


Quality specified by the Conference Board; 
quality assured by the G. L. F.: here’s a combination 
that satisfies the most exacting poultryman. 


For the laying flock use these 
two feeds 


Digestible 
1375 Ibs. Total erient® 





She 


Cooperative G. L. F. Exchange, Inc. 
Ithaca, New York 
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HAPTER XV 


THE AWAKENING 
Fe »M mewhere about four o'clock on 
the afternoon of that Wednesday, and 
throughout a night in whiem scarcely an 
eye in Charles Town was closed in slum- 
ber, Harry Latime 1a lethargic 
until peep of day on Thursd.y 

Then, as the first faint light of dawn 
mar i grey oblong patch f the window 
of the room he occupied, he eat up sudden- 
ly, wide-awake as if sumn l, as sum- 
moned, indeed, he had been by sleepless in- 
n ‘ 

Befor 5 l « i 1 that g 
pate vy, ie kr hat it is that 
hour of dawn, the hour in which Prevost’s 
army, ilizing itself caught octween two 
fir must lay down its arm 1 surrend- 
‘ ul le 

here was no unk That sudden dread 
that car to haunt him was but the 1ost 
of an earlier dread, a dread yesterday 


before 


which he had proved unfounded 


ep whercot 


Strange how stil’ it was But at any 
{ | ] shattering 
this stillness, unless, indeed, Prevost should 


lecided to surrender without ever a shot 


‘Are you awake at last 
It vas Myrtl 
and hated. She had kept vigil beside him, 
faintly visible 


Harry?’ 
s voice, the voice he loved 


against the gloom 
word, his 


buckling on hus 


tood up 
t ’ 
hat, which pre ently 


chair on which 1 
‘Harry,’ she called to him He 
and saw her in the soft candle-light, her 
face sad, her eyes red from weeping. Even 
so the beauty of her touched him, moved 
him to pity for her and pity for himself. 
‘When you come back I shall hav 
thing to tell you, something I coula not, 
darea not tell you before.’ She paused, 
He made no answer, but stood 


turned, 


! 
‘ 


some- 


faltering 


there looking at her with eves that to her 
were inscrutable. ‘You have reason to 
think badly of me, Harry. I have been a 


fool and a coward. But nothing more than 
that. Be sure I have been nothing more 
than that. When you come back, I will 


tell you all. All!’ 


‘Ah!’ He drew a breath She could 
tell him nothing he did not know. 
There was a test, then, afte: all. The test 


should be the measure of her frankness 
later. ‘Very well,’ 


The light was growing 


he said and so departed. 
rapidly, and, 
when he chill of the 
garden, objects were clearly sible and al- 
assume colour. Faint 


came out inc the 
ready beginning to 
lines of vermillion streak 


ed the sky to the 


east over the sea 


Latimer mounted and rode out into the 
strect, in which he discovered much 
traffic and movement as was normally to 
be found there &t noon. 

He rode up troad Street, past Saint 


Michael's and the State House, and thea 
away to the right, up King Street. As he 
came level with Moores Street, he became 


conscious of loud sounds of cheering among 
the people who made a dense throng ahead 
towards the Town Gate. Suddenly the 


throne broke, and men came racing t 


os 
uting wildly in a frenzy ot 


wards him r 
cx nent that w bviously j 1s 

They were abreast of him, a scattered 
crowd of runners, young and old, military 
and civilian, laughing-and shouting as they 
ran. Along,the street, w ulow re he- 
ine thrown up, and doors opened to emit 


half-clad men and women who came in 


fear and trembling to seck the reason of 


th udden uproar. 

Latimer checked a man, 1 wheelwright 
of his acquaintance named Sampson, to ask 
him what had happened. 

‘Where ha’ you been, Major?’ the fellow 


crowed. ‘The British be going. Going! 


They be in full retreat. Ferrying their- 
selves like mad over the Ashley as if the 
devil were after them. Charles Town’s 
rid o' them! Charles Town's free. Free!’ 
He roared it all at the top of his voice 
that others Latimer might hear 
him, and, without waiting for questions, 
sped on with the other bearers of glad tid- 


besides 


ings 
Latimer, in prey to mingled fear and 
went on at the gallop, scattering the 


in his reckless dash 


hope, 
people to right and left 
for the Town Gate. 
Long before he reached it, 
issailed by a terrific roar from the lines. 
It was the cheering of the men in the 
trenches venting their relief at the end of 


his Cars were 


the strain of their long anxious vigil. 
\t that moment the rising sun sent its 


first low shafts of light across the dreary 


landscape It struck upon scarlet coats, 
ind flashed back from arms and accoutre- 
ments, away over on James Island across 
the Ashley River. And on the near side 


more than the 
guard, 


by the ferry there were no 


last detachments of the rear which 
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The Carolinian—sy Ratae/ Sabatini 


Broad Street. 
from immediately below; brisk steps in the 
hall, accompanied by the jingle of spurs 
and the clank of swo ds, and a voice, the 


him with the joyous news. And Tom was 
barring his way, his face alight, babbling 
idiocies of thanksgiving for the town’s 
safety. 

Latimer thrust him aside, and sprang in- 
to the house. Startled by his manner and 
the evil look in his face, Tom followed 
him after a moment’s pause of sheer 
amazement. 

‘Where is your mistress?’ Latimer de- 
manded of Julius who was amongst a 
crowd of servan.. in the half; and upon 
being answered that she was in her roo.a, 
he went up the stairs two at a time. 

As he burst in upon her, she turned 
from the open window by which she was 
standing. His well-known step had warn- 
ed her a second earlier of his approach, 
and there was an eagerness in her sweet 
face as she turned to greet him now, an 
eagerness which at gave place to 
terror at sight of him. For rage and 
grief had distorted his countenance into an 
evil mask. 

A hand on her 
den heave, and slim 


once 


bosom to repress its sud- 
and sweet she stood 








What Happened in the Story Thus Far 
= grow LATIMER, a wealthy young tobacco planter of South Carolina is a 


1 leader in the Colonial party. 


His political leanings are responsible {or the 


breaking of his engagement to Myrtle Carey, the daughter of Sir Andrew Carey, 


a staunch Tory. 
faces arrest. 
if he will leave Charles Town. 
Latimer into an unfair duel. 


Mandeville, a distant relative of Myrtle’s and the British Governor’s aide. 


Because of his rebellious activities in Charles Town, 
Myrtle relents and her love rekindled, she consents to marry him 

Their marriage infuriates Sir Andrew who forces 
Carey’s fury is further aroused by Captain Robert 


Latimer 


Lati- 


mer foils the plot by not returning Carey’s shot in the duel, thereby preventing 
further challenges and attempts on his life by Carey. Under these circumstances 
Myrtle and Harry icave for his plantation in the back country. 


War Breaks out. 
Town 
the disquise of a Quaker, 
father. Rutledge, the Colonial Governor, 


that Myrtle discontinue her visits to her father’s house. 


The Governor and Mandeville flee. 
and is commissioned in the army of South Carolina. 
under the name of Neild. 
is suspicious and orders Latimer to insist 


Latimer returns to Charies 
Mandeville soon returns in 
He lives at the home of Myrtle’s 


This order is ignored and 


Myrtle meets Neild, whose. disguise she penetrates, failing to report him on the promise 


that he will leave and never return to Charles Town. 
returns and is arrested and examined by Latimer, 


Mandeville breaks his promise, 
who also penetrates his disguise. 


Mandeville tells Harry that Myrtie knows of his identity, which leads Latimer to 


question his wife's trustworthiness. 


He orders Neild’s detention and determines to 


put Myrtie to a test by trumping up a false story to the effect that the British Army 


which is threatening Charies Town will be flanked and defeated. 


In the mean time 


Rutledge opens negotiations with the British to gain time until another colonial army 


can come up from behind. 
self and the general of the flanking army. 


This plan of Rutledge’s is unknown to anyone except him- 
Latimer immediately realizes his trumped-up 


plan is the same as that of Rutledge and he realizes the serious consequences he faces. 


British to gain time. 


Harry fears Myrtle has carried the plan to her father. 


To pre- 


vent the word reaching the British forces he is about to take the shot he withheld in his 
unfinished duel with Carey, when he is informed of Carey’s arrest ten minutes after 


Myrtie left her father’s house. 








yesterday had been the van, waiting to 
cross in the wake of the rest of that fast 
retreating army. 

Latimer’s heart sank like a stone through 
There could be one only explana- 
tion to this sudden flight. The British ha‘ 
been warned in time, and at the eleventh 
hour they were cscaping from the trap. 
They had been warned! Warned! The 
word boomed, like the note of some gigan- 
tic gong, through his tortured brain. And 
his senses, suddenly sharpened, showed him 
something that yesterday in his sleepiness 
he had overlooked. Not ten minutes 
only, as he had so fondly imagined, had 
elapsed between the time of Myrtle’s goings 
to her father and Sir Andrew's arrest; but 
forty .ainutes. He had left out of account 
the half-hour that she had been with him. 

With those deafening cheers still ring- 
ing in his ears, the cheers of men who be- 
held here only deliverance, knowing no- 
thing of what else should have been added 
to it, Latimer descended from the abatis 
and regained his horse. Several spoke to 
him, but he answered none, He mounted, 
drove home his spurs, and felt the infuri- 
ated beast bound forward under him. Back 
at a breakneck gallop he went by the road 
There was one only thing 
remaining to do. In justice and in mercey 
he must do it, and do it quickly before 
they arrested him, as arrest him they cer- 
tainly would. He remembered what Rut- 
ledge had seid yesterday on the score of 
what must happen to Moultrie or himself 
should the secret of Lincoln’s approach 
leak out prematurely to wreck the plan, the 
until constrained to it by 
sheer Rutledge had hugged so 
jealously to his soul. 

In the garden, as he flung down from 
his foam-flecked horse, he found Tom, 


wate! 


he had come 


secret which, 


necessity, 


who had ridden in but a moment ahead of 


there, her face as grey as the grey morn- 
ing gown she wore. 

‘You traitress!’ he said. ‘ 
treacherous thing. I told you that 
secret yesterday to test you. You had 
lied to me so much, you had betrayed so 
much, and yet, still doubting like a fool, 
I must plumb the very depths of your 
treachery. And I have plumbed them, by 
God! You have ruined us. You have 
saved your British friends, the people of 
your father, and your lover, and you have 
doomed me to dishonour and a firing-party.’ 
He pulled a pistol from his breast. ‘If 
you survive, you share my fate, for clearly 
I could have betrayéd this thing, this tre- 
mendous thing, only through you. In mercy, 
then, as much as in justice, I must spare 
you that!’ 

She stood white and tense, her eyes di- 
lating as she watched him slowly raise the 
pistol. And then, through the wall from 
the adjoining room to which his raised ve- 
hement voice had penetrated, came the glad, 
hailing shout: 

‘Daddy Harry! Daddy Harry!’ 

It gave him pause. His eyes dilated in 
horror. A sob broke from his lips. ‘Oh, 
God! The child!’ He lowered the pistol. 
‘What is to become of him?’ 

And then a strong hand gripped his 
shoulder from behind, and another clutched 
The piste’ was wrenched from 
He wheeled in speechless fury, 
imself face to face with Tom 


You soft, white, 


lovely, 


his wrist. 
his grasp. 
and found 1: 
Izard. 

The two men stared long at each other 
in utter silence. The situation was one 
that baffled words. Beyond them in the 
room stood Myrtle, her face in her hands, 
and for a moment the sound of her sobbing 
came to mingle with the joyous crowing 
of the child in the next room and the glad 
cheering of the townsfolk moving along 


Then came another soung 


voice of General Moultrie, raised and 
Sharp in tone, issuing an order. 

‘My God, Tom, you don’t know what 
you've done!’ cried Harry in bitter ree 
proach. 

Steps were ascending the stairs. . 

‘I know what I’ve saved you from doing,’ 
said Tom gravely. ‘You are surely mad, 
Harry !’ 

‘Am I? Ask her. Ask Myrtle if she 
ha; any cause to thank you.’ 

‘What!’ Tom’s voice was 
hoarse. 

Shubrick appeared, halted, and 
attention. 

‘The General’s compliments, sir, and he 
will be glad if you will step below at once.’ 

Latimer nodded wearily, and Shubrick 
departed. A moment Latimer stood there 
looking back at his wife, whose sobbing 
had suddenly ceased, whose soul had been 
gripped by a terror even greater .har be- 
fore. Then he smiled wistfully, broken 
heartedly, into che eyes of Tom Izard. 

‘Look after her, Tom, he said, and went 
downstairs in .nswer to that summons, 
The voice of his son, calling him in tones 
that were growing peremptory, followed 
him down into the hall. 

CHAPTER XVI 
THE INQUIRY 

HUBRICK was waiting for him by the 

door of the library, and opened it for 
him when he arrived. 

He went in to find four men assembled 
there: Moultrie, Gadsden, Colonel John 
Laurens, and Governor Rutledge. All four 
faces were of a preternatural gtavity. The 
three soldiers were old friends of his, men 
by whom he had been honoured and ese 
teemed. Two of them had been his father’s 
friends. 

These four, 


suddenly 


came to 


he perceived, at once, were 
gathered there to judge him, hold the 
brief, more or less informal, preliminary 
inquiry, which must prelude the courte 
martial before which he would presently 
have to answer—unless he could now satis< 
fy them that he was clear of the guilt they 
were already imputing to him. 

Rutledge was, naturally enough, the first 
to address him. 

‘I told you yesterday, Major Latimer, 
when I was constrained against my judg- 
ment and my will to impart to you the 
plan. of campaign I had concerted with 
General Lincoln, that it would go very 
hard with you or with General Moultrie— 
the only two in Charles Town who then 
knew the secret besides myself—if this 
thing should be prematurely divulged. The 
situation that I dreaded has arisen. Warne 
ed in time, the “tritish have escaped the 
trap; and the consequence to our unfortun- 
ate country must mean a prolongation of 
the war for months or perhaps years with 
all the uncertainty, misery, and horrors at- 
tending it. That warning must have reach- 
ed them either from General Moultrie or 
yourself.’ 

‘It is quite impossible that General Pre- 
vost’s own scouts ~hould have perceived 
the approach of General Lincoln?’ asked 
Latimer, and the calm of his ewn voice 
surprised him and gave him confidence. 

‘It is not impossible,’ said Rutledge. 
‘But in all the circumstances highly ime 
probable, and in this instance it is ot 
what happened. This we know. The 
British had with them a score or so of 
Continental prisoners, whom in their pre- 
cipitate retreat they abandoned. These men 
I have examined, and” they positively as- 
sure me that at six o'clock this morning 
the British camp was aroused from sleep 
as a consequence of the arrival of a mes- 
senger for Gencral Prevost with news of 
what was preparing for him. 

There was a tap at the door, and Shu- 
brick appcared. 

‘Mrs. Latimer, sir, begs insistently to be 
allowed a word with your excellency.’ 

(Continued on page 10) 
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LONE SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
American Agriculturist Tribe 


S a member of 
the “Prepared- 
ness” army of 3,000- 





world the farm boys 
have a larger and 
more challenging 
program than do any 
other class of scouts. 
Here are a few sug- 
gestions for your 
training to save life 
and suffering. Later 
you will get the pre- 
paredness program to 
save plant and tree 
life; to protect against 
loss of soil values, 
crops, farm ma- 
chinery and farm building values: 











— tet 


Saving Human Life and 
Suffering 


Learn from handbook, farm journals, 
text books, the press, local doctors and 
nurses, just how, what and when to give 
first aid in case of: 

1. Cuts and wounds to prevent bleed- 
ing, iniection and life-time scars. 

2. How to treat a patient in case of 
sunstroke. 

3. What and how to do in case of 
fainting. fil 

4. How to treat for broken bones, frac- 
tures, concussions and other bone injuries. 

5. How to swim and save life from 


drowning and how to resuscitate a drown- | 


ing person. 

6. What to do in case of poisoning 
from drugs, plants and other sources. 

-. What and how to treat for foreign 
substances in throat to prevent choking; 
remove substances from eye, ear and nose 
and how to remove slivers. 

8. Removal and treatment of black 
heads, boils, corns and carbuncles. 

9. What and how to treat for indiges 
tion and a quick cleansing of the bowels 


000. scouts all over the 


1926 


‘You 

~cant judge 
a picture 

by title alone 


1 ae 


———— 


= 


-who 


for their money. 





In BUYING ENTERTAINMENT, as in buying 
farm implements or automobiles, the 
people who buy a brand name that guar- 
antees satisfaction get the best results 


| How do you choose your entertain- 
ment? What is your test of a motion 
picture before you go? 
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Paramount Personalities | 
and their Paramount Pictures 





Bebe Daniels 


} 


' 


Harold Lloyd in 


“For Heaven’s Sake!’ 


Produced by 
Harold Lloyd Corp. 


Directed by Sam Taylor 





who stars in 


The Manicure Girl 


@erwtt "| 


In buying books, for example, you know 
that neither a good author nor a good 


Lovers in Quarantine 
Miss Brewster's Millions 
The Palm Beach Girl 


of poisonous gases. 
10. How to treat for burns, scalds and | 





=. = 2 @ a 


Our is - O tes 





blister s. p in . 

seit: Treatment fore weak ankles, tender publisher will put his name on a cheap m 

eet and flabby muscles. = Richard Dix 
12. The use of soap, disinfectants, and product, and this goes for photoplays, too. 7 

wasiies as protection against infection. who stars in 
Prepare a Lone Scout Library file on : Womanhandled 

above twelve subjects and gather, file, study The author and publisher of the better Let’s Get Married 

and practice for skill in real scout fashion. Say It Again 


_ Many men would gladly give all their 


acquired wealth if they had been “pre- 
pared” to save the life of a loved one, 
who slipped into eternity because they did 





not have Scout “preparedness” training 
before the accident happened—you never | 
have time to learn when “it happens.”- 


O. H. Benscn. 


District 4 Rally 
A WEEK ago I attended the Lone 
Scout Rally District 4, held at Burnt | 
Mills, Maryland, Camp Wilson’s site. 
Fifty-one Troops Scouts of Washing- | 
ton, D. C., Council were there in Camp. | 
Twenty-one Lone Scouts representing | 
Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland | 
and the District of Columbia, were in at- 
tendance for two days at the Rally. 
Felix Danton, of Cleveland, Ohio, was 
there.—many miles from home. 
Robert Crubb, of Saranac Lake, New 
York, was there. He and Felix Danton 





Paramount Pictures are seen by more 
people in more theatres than any other 
brand, and they stand for quality enter- 
tainment from the first foot of film to the 
The theatre showing Paramount 
Pictures is showing you the best money 


last. 


can buy. 





pictures of today is the Paramount organ- 
ization, by far the greatest group of 
entertainment talent ever assembled. 








Lois Wilson 


who appears in 


The Thundering Herd 
The Vanishing American 





The Ten Commandments 





Trish Luck 





Zane Grey 
who wrote 
Desert Gold 

Wild Horse Mesa 


Born to the West 
Light of the Western Stars 





























Produced by FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP., Adolph Zukor, Pres., New York City 





it's a Paramount Picture 











“Pat” has Just taken the A. A. from the 
Postman 








hitch-hiked all the way from Saranac 


Lake, New York, to the Sesqui-Centennial 


at Philadelphia, Pa., then to Burnt Mills, 
Maryland. 

Baltimore, Maryland, had the largest 
delegation of Lone Scouts. J. Hugh Tay- 
lor, one of the outstanding Lone Scouts 


it's the best show: in town/” 


nG 





and leaders, had charge of the program. 
He sure put it over big. 

I was impressed with the quality of 
manhood, the strength of boyhood, the 
fine spirit shown by all these boys in 
Lone Scouting. I have now met over 
three hundred Lone Scouts, personally, and 
shook hands and talked with them. I am 
proud of the whole “bunch.”—O. H,. Ben- 
son. ies 





Lone Scout Letters 


Dear Scouts: 

am seeking Information about Lone 
Scouting. Why am ! interested? First, be- 
cause ! believe it will develope my powers 


of observation. 1 have finished high school, 
not because of any superior mental abili- 
ties, but because ! held my nose to the 
grindstone. 1! feel that | need some guid- 
ance towards the observation of natural 
phenomena. tin other words, my wish is to 
see the world about me, and do my part in 
my field of action as efficiently as possible. 
Is this not a purpose of the L. S. A., to 
train for this? It is not until recently that 
| became awake to the fact that | am of- 
fered a good oppartunity to gain practical 
knowledge of plants, trees, etc., and to get 
experience in campcraft for the reason that 
1 live in the country. The Boy Scout hand- 
book points out what can be learned and 
put into practice by one who has access to 
field and forest. | thought that perhaps 
Lone Scouting might have even a better 
offering. 

Therefore, because this organization 
seems to offer a systemized course of 





knowledge and achievement along practical 

lines, and because by following such a 

course | can improve myself and thereby 

help others, | write to inquire concerning 

the L. S. A. 

Yours sincerely, 

FREDERIC MINNS, (10 points) 
Interlaken, N. Ve 


Dear Lone Scout Editor: 
|! am writing to tell you | have caught 
fifty-one woodchucks from the first of June. 
Scoutingly yours, 
JOHN BECK, 
Eagle Bridge, N. Y. 


Dear Lone Scout Editor: 
1! would like to correspond with anybody 
interested in collecting. 
Scoutingly yours, 
RALPH L. KOCH, 
McKeansburg, Pa. 
a 
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Charles William Stores tac. 


New York City 





~ for every order- 
every day 








> Many of our orders ave 
shipped the same day 
t are received — 
a OUR-~SERVICE- 
Zz 
on 
e 


ractically ali of 
followin 


alance on the 
| 24-HOUR-SERVICE 
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HEN your order arrives at 

The Charles William Stores 
it is handled just as you would handle 
it, if you were here to personally 
cupervise. We know that to you your 
order is of the utmost importance, so 
we fill it accordingly. 


...And our interest does not stop once 
the order is filled but carries on until 
the shipment has been dispatched by 
mail, express or freight and the goods 
have been received by you, to your en- 
tire satisfaction. That is The Charles 
Williams Stores’ idea of service. 


That is the reason why millions of 
people will depend upon their Catalog 
for Fall and Winter, for their Winter 
outfits and their Christmas shopping. 
They know that here they will not 
only receive “service”, but satisfac- 
tion, comfort and variety as well. 


All this is guaranteed. 


If you already have a catalog use it 
today. It will pay you. If you haven't 
a catalog use the coupon and a book 


. will be sent you at 
guickly 


once free of charge. 


Act 





THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc., 146 Stores Building, New York City 


Please send me postpaid, at once, a copy of your new catalog for 


. Fall and Winter. 
RO sc. ncsicssinnnisiieiailaonnnnmnneeiienal 
Combon 
U-DAY 


Address 
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To Brighten Old Rugs 


Use Soap, Hot Water, Dye---and Elbow-Grease 


YOU will be surprised at what can be 
done to make a soiled, faded deep- 
pile rug once more presentable. Scrub- 
bing is probably its chief need and this is 
how to do it. Place the rug with many 
thicknesses of newspaper underneath on a 
clean floor. Leave windows open to 
facilitate drying. Scrub a section of the 
rug at a time using warm water and mild 
soap, taking care not to saturate the rug 
with water. Wipe each section entirely 
free of soap, changing rinse water often. 
Wipe the pile of the rug as dry as possible 
and the air will do the rest of the drying. 
If the rug is too faded to be restored 
or has a color that does not harmonize 
with the rest of the room, dyeing is what 
it needs. With a stiff scrubbing brusi. and 
a basin of hot dye scrub into the rug a 
small portion of th dye at a time. Keep 
the rest of the dye solution hot and re- 
plenish the supply in the basin as needed. 
Any good dye may be used, following 
directions as given for making it. Color 
should be tested by -lipping into the dye 
a heavy knitted cloth and wringing it dry 
to see when the right shade is reached. 
Allow for drying, lighter, of course. If 
you are merely dyeing a light shade 
darker, it is easy. But if you are chang- 
ing colors, it is well to remember what 
a combination of colors will produce. Blue 
and red make violet, blue and yellow make 
green, and a combination of blue, yellow 
and red in right proportions makes gray. 
If the first application of dye is not suf- 
ficient scrub in a second “layer” after the 
first has dried. But be sure to have plenty 
of dye prepared in either case, for it is 
difficult to mix a second batch exactly 
like the first. 
If one does not feel physically equal to 
the task and has a rug which is worth it, 


she could send it to commercial dyers and 
have its color changed for a fraction of 
what a good rug would cost. 


The Tiny Baby’s Clothes 


LOTHES for the tiny baby should 
be very simple if they are to be 

truly comfortable. This is something 
of a departure from what our grand- 
mothers used to think—and practice— 
concerning such raiment. No more ruf- 
fles, no more extra long, claborately 
trimmed dresses and petticoats which 
added nothing to health or happiness of 
the infant who wore them. The time it 
took to launder those clothes, to say 
nothing of making them in the first 
place, has been cut just about in half. 

Nowadays simple slips, nightgowns 
and dresses, decorated with hand 
stitches, such as the basket or feather 
stitch, and possibly some tucks over the 
shoulders, make up the main bulk of the 
baby’s layette. Soft material that does 
not irritate the tender skin, cut by a 
pattern which opens on the shoulder if 
possible is best. The princess or ger- 
trude pattern is popular for petticoats 
and the kimona pattern for dresses and 
nightgowns. 

The first garments are quickly out- 
grown, so too much time and labor 
spent on them is not wise. 








In preparing squash or pumpkin for 
cooking I cut it. two or three large 
pieces and use a firm tablespoon to 
scoop out the seeds and waste inside. In 
an incredibly short time it is rcady for 
peeling. The curved spoon works so 
much more quickly than a knife on the 
curved surface.—M. R. P. 





For Fall Silks and Woolens 


Pattern 2836 is a happy 





style 
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for general wear and especially for 
sports. It comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. The 36-inch size requires 
3 yards of 40-inch material with % 
vard of 36 inch contrasting. Price 
13c. 


Pattern 2828 has the new blous- 
ed effect and a wide crushable gir- 
It cuts im sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. The 36-inch size requires 
3% yards of 40-inch material Price 
13c. 


dle. 


Pattern 2839 is ideal for soft 
finished fabrics. It has stylish 
straight lines with shirring in the 
front skirt which is repeated in the 
shoulders. It cuts im sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
sufficient for the 36-inch 
Price 13c. 


measure. 
terial is 
bust measure. 


Pattern 2832 is lovely for chif- 
fons and georgette crepe afternoon 
frocks or for the heavier silks. It 
comes in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. In 
the 36-inch size 3K yatds of 40 inch 
material with 314 yards of banding, 
is required. Price 13c. 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly and 
correctly and enclose with correct remittance in stamps or coin (although 
coin is sent at own risk). Add 12c to your order for one of our Fall Fashion 
books. Send all orders to Pattern Department, American Agriculturist, 461- 
4th Avenue, New York City. 
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The Home Bureau at the State Fair 


Onondaga Wins First Prize With Chia Training Exhibit 


IE exhibits were wonderful! So said 
‘most everybody and if inquiring 
groups indicated anything, the displays 
were educational as well. Each oi the 
ten counties exhibiting had chosen a Home 
Bureau project as a subject for graphic 
illustration. This is the first time that 
a county has limited itself to just one 
project, heretofore, each county has tried 
to .present all projects attempted within 
its territory. The fair committee has felt 
for some time that oftentimes, the exhibit 
resulting from such a plan were more or 
less confusing and the results of this 
year's plan seem to justify that opinion. 
Going from exhibit to exhibit, one passed 

2 sort of panoramic picture—and a very 
attractive one—of what is going on in 
Home Bureau circles in New York State. 
Cayuga County Home Bureau presented a 
convenient kitchen with equipment which 
a farm home without electricity or gas 
might find practical. The soft gray of 
the woodwork and cabinet was repeated 
even in the chimneys of the oil stove. The 


whole exhibit was arranged with an idea 
of being attractive as well as useful, a 
fact which is too often overlooked in 


planning a kitchen. 
“Testing Circles” 
Oswego County showed smaller kitchen 
equipment of almost every kind. Perhaps 
everybody realizes that groups of 
form “testing circles” to find out 
the most satisfactory types of kitchen 
“implements” to use. But this exhibit 
showed what the housekeeper is up against 
when she comes to select the one best 
article for her own particular use. From 
egg beater to dish washing machine, with 
all the variations in size and expense lying 
between those two extremes—all were 
shown. ‘ 
Oneida County took the interesting sub- 
ject of clothing with the special idea of 


not 
women 


showing how a_ well dressed woman 
chooses her raiment—be she lean or be 
she—well, fat. Hand drawn _ sketches 


showed what wrong neck lines and wrong 
colors do to one’s looks, besides indicating 
that “bangs” do not look equally well on 
ali faces. Not only bangs, but other types 
of hair—and head—dressing should be 
used with regard to the face of the wearer. 
tell you every detail 
must go next 


It is impossible to 
about every exhibit—you 
year and sce for yourself. 


Safeguarding Health 


Madison County’s booth with its sanitary 
sick room equipment, its cunning layette, 
and its suggestions for home care gave 
a picture of what some rural women are 
doing to safeguard their family’s health. 
Each day at this booth was staged a 
demonstration of what the women had 
learned in their study of the subject. Per- 
haps an old hand at the job would pass by 
a baby-bathing demonstration, but when I 
saw it, the place was crowded. 

Otsego County’s row after row of 
canned and pickled foods simply made 
your mouth water. It was surprising to 


see how nice a color scheme can be worked 
out just by arrangement of jars. Jars 
were uniform in size and kind and that 
added immeasurably to the appearance of 
the exhibit. The food in jars constituted 
the “winter garden” while on a low table 
in front the summer garden was growing 
in orderly rows. 

Onondaga County showed one end of a 
child's nursery—this as a medium of dis- 
playing one of the newest projects under- 
taken by the Home Bureau, that of child 


training. Little low shelves, small clothes 
hangers, a window seat which a child’s 
little body could easily reach were de- 


picted in the background. A selected list 
ot books for children as well as one for 
their grown folks occupied prominent 
places on the shelves. No doubt many a 
mother of young children, if she took time 
to look—and she coukin't help looking, 
found many a suggestion for entertaining 





TO THE HOUSEWIFE 


When you tire of washing dishes 
Or of mending Johnny’s socks 
And the baking gets as tiresome 
As the winding of the clocks; 
Just remember that real living 
Has monotony with joy; 

The gold would have no value 
if there were no base alloy. 


You have chosen for a lifetime 
A calling truly grand 

Where love and patience infinite 
Clasp duty by the hand. 


If you look for Joyous moments, 

You will find them one by one; 

And the days will have bright evenings 
With the mornings well begun. 


—Manet Frances CronkK 





her child as well as for keeping him well 
physically and mentally. 

The part that local history plays in 
civics was significant in Cortland County’s 
booth. Civic improvement, another phase 
of civics, came in for share of at- 
tention. 

Herkimer County's exhibit showed in 
graphic form what communities can do 
when they get startea. Miniature houses 
were dotted about representing a com- 
munity hall and other institutions of public 
interest. A circulating library, a hall for 
entertainments, an affair for raising funds 
for a nearby tuberculosis camp, and a com- 
munity kitchen shower for a young bride 
were some of the high spots. 


its 


Tioga County’s rainbow with its “Pot 
of Gold” told the nutrition story, which 
leads to the treasure of good health. The 


elusive vitamins were grouped there—in 
their containing foods of course—for all 
the world to see. Then of course there 
were the commone: and better understood 
food classes, in their proper groupings. 


Tompkins County with attractive dia-' 


grams, with its revolving lampshade con- 
taining likenesses of the leaders in the 
Extension Service and in Home Bureau 
work told a story of Organization as prob- 
ably few have ever scen it. 

The prize winners were as 
Onondaga, first prize; Herkimer, 


follows: 
second 
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“Onondaga Home Bureau Wins First Prize at New York State Fair’. 





third prize; Cayuga, 


fifth prize. 


prize; Tompkins, 
fourth prize, Madisor, 





Plum Preserves 


6 pounds fruit 9 cups sugar 
cup water 


1 

Select small purple plums, being sure 
they are sound and not over-ripe. Re- 
move stems, wash and pierce each plum 
with a fork. Place plums in an earthen 
bowl or jar, cover with sugar and add 
water. Cover vessel and let stand in a 
cool place overnight. Drain plums and 
bail the juice for 5 minutes. Add plums 
and cook until clear. Care should be taken 
not to over-cook, as the syrup thickens or 
jellies after staudii.g. Pack into hot, clean 
jars or glasses. Seal jars. Cover with 
paraffin if glasses are used. 





The Caroliniar 


‘Desire - -rs. Latimer <> wait a moment. 
We may require ‘er presently.’ 

Shubrick retired, wl ils Latimer breathed 
a prayer ot thank.. His aim now, his 
oniy aim, at all costs, was to spare her, to 
save her, for the sake of the poy. His 
heart was suddenly ved to an infinite 
pity. Standing as he believed himself 
stand upon the brink of cter::ty—for that 
this could end other than 1. a bandage and 
a 4Sring-party he hed little hope—the things 
of this world by which, in common with 
other men, ne had set such store whilst 
life was strong within him, shrank now io 
proportions more in relation with that 
eternity upon which ‘1. was about to em- 
bark. He was given the acute, all-embrac- 
ing mental vision of men in extremity, the 
knowledge which, all-knowing, is all-ior- 
giving. In the -ight of this he beheld 
Myrtle no longer as the traitress he had 
dubbed her, . -.¢ false, deceiving wife w.io 
at once vetrayed . .nseli and his cause. 
Rather did he behold her as a poor, weak, 
human soul in the _rip of forces against 
which it had not the strength to prevail. 

That now was his view of her. Hence, 
this infinite, loving pity—such a pity as 
that which he was persuaded had induced 
her to marry him that she might save his 
threatened life—swayed him to save her 
for her own sake and for the sake of their 
child who must otherwise be left without a 
protector ir this world. His one dread 

As Shubrick closed the door, Rutledge 
again addressed 

‘It lies, you see, 
General Moultrie. 


Oc. 
between yourself and 
You will not, I sup- 


pose, wish to suggest that he may have 
been our petrayer.’ 

‘That I certainly do not.’ 

Rutledge inclined his head. ‘Colonel 


Laurens,’ he said significantly, and the tall, 
youthful colonel advanced, grave and sad 
of face. 

‘Your sword, Major Latimer.’ 

Latimer had already unbuckled his 
sword. He delivered it to Laurens, who 
went to place it on the library table. 

(To Be Continued) 
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Fels-Naptha gives you 
extra washing help in 
water of any temper. 
ature! 


Safe! Quick! Thorough! 


S-NAPTHA 


THE Ls BAR WITH THE CLEAN BAPTHA 








$33~ 


per 1000 sq. ft. 
Buys Real 
Dabs TE PINE , 


apis 


Write and get Money Save 
ing lumber 

some one long profits when you can 
buy direct yourself and save up to 

or more on every 1000 feet of new 
lumber and millwork. You can get 
everything you need direct from our 
yards and save $500 to $1500 or more 
on your house or barn bill. 


WRITE for 
Money Saving 
Price List / 
and Catalog 
New fir and oak floor- 
ing, lapsiding, dimen- 


sions, sheathing, etc. 
Hundreds of items— 






4 


4 


Y 















Yj 
Y 


mills, Quick ship- 
ment—nowaiting 
—we can ship as 
far as 500 miles 
at pigsavings. a Bigcatalonsho includes 
‘ouse and ms—with quota 
tions on Jo. needed to build. 
Writet reso your letter or 
—_ Toour nearest yard, marking it 
pt. A A 


FRANK HARRIS SONS CO., Inc. 


6th and Jackson Sts., Camden, N. Je 
Home Offices 
$32 S. Michigan AX Ave., “Chieago, m. 


Li Rockford, Ml. = Meade. Md. 
Mother’s Thimble , 
and 
Other Poems 
By Rev. J. W. Holland 


Send $.50 to Rev. Holland, 855 Holly 
Ave., St. Paul, Minnesota, and get thit 












book. 





Seon 
wea 


COF 


FEE 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Boston Chicago 


Portsmouth, 


‘The Flavor is 
Roasted In! 
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address. 
words 


New Jersey, Peunsylvania and adjacent 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders must 
the low rate to sub 
order 


Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 7 cents a word. 
A The minimum charge per msertion w $1] per week. 

Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 
Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St. 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 4 


“ VERY week the AMerican Acricuttrurist reaches UV ER 140,000 tarmers in New York 


reach us on the same schedule. 
scribers and their friends. 





Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as eleven 


states Advertising orders must reach our 
not later than the second Monday previous 
Because of 
cash or money order must accompany your 

















AGENTS WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





AGENTS—NEW PLAN, makes it easy to carn 
$50.00 to $100.00 weckly, selling shirts direct to 
wearer No capital or ext rience needed Repre 
sent a real manu Write now for FREE 
SAMPLES MAI ISON SHIRTS, 566 Broad 
way. New York 








CATTLE 





JUST ARRIVED—2 carloads of T. B. Tested 
Gu rnsey heifers trom Wisconsin, 1 carload 
yearling 1 carload kds The 2 ye. olds 
will treshen im early winter GEORGE W. 
MOSELFY, Cazenovia, N. Y 





REGISTERED HOLSTEIN HEIFERS, 9 to 
12 mont ld, f n large producer Also tall 
cow LYON & CO., Wyalusing, Pa 





WHAT SORT ARE YOUR COWS? 1. Beet 
Mill 








10W S, more ] ws, need more 
les! 3 Cows need re t 1 mor flesh ? 
A Milking Shorthorn bull will use and retain 
both th milking 1 fleshing qualitre Learn 
mor hout dual pury Milking Shorthorns. Six 
months thseription to the MILKING SHORT- 
HORN JOURNAI ] MILKING SHORT 
HORN SOCIETY, Box 416, Independence, lowa. 

FUR SALI My entire herd f Holsteins, 
tl pure eT ! 1 T. B. test Several 
fall cov I ry. PAUL M, EDGERTON, 
Ne Berlin, N. Y 

REGISTERED eh gil ervice bull with 
papers Bea ! ( cat ac- 
cepted. JO LIN BROS., Chemung, N. Y. 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 





THOROBRED COLLIE PUPS. Male, spayed 
females, All ages. ARCADIA FARM, Bally, 
Pa 





A FIVE DOLLAR CHECK mailed W. W. 
Norton, Oxdensburg, “ Y.. will buy a Shep- 
t ( : dog. Some start 


herd pup; $ rait 
JOR TON, Ogdensburg, N. 


eid, $20. W. W 





COLLIE PUPS, Cow Driver Registered live 
bred for r 3 ear PAINE’S KENNELS, 
South Royalton, Vt 





AT STUD—Purebred Registered Nubian Buck, 
Black and tan. Fee, ten dollars rik ADAMS 
PLACE, Pompton ikes, 








SCOTCH SHEPHERD PUPPIES, males, $5; 
female $2 Broke hunting dogs F, 
SWEET, Smyrna, N. Y 








WANTED—Married man for herdsman on 
modern dairy farm, Sixty head cattle. Milk 
forty cows Party must be an experienced cow 
man, good economical feeder, know how to pro- 
duce clean grade A. milk. Must be able to sup- 
ply help enough to milk all the cows and care for 
all the cattle. Will pay a party $200 a month 
with house, garden, two quarts milk and some 
wood. BOX 388, care AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 





WANTED—Girl or woman to assist with 
housework and care of two children. State age, 
experience and salary desired. MRS. HAROLD 
FLACK, Hanshaw Road, Ithaca, N. Y. 





WANTED, A SINGLE MAN for large dairy 
farm. Must be good milker, do dairy work, and 
experienced calf raiser Wages $60 a month, 
room and board BELLE ELLEN STOCK 
FARMS, Branchville, N. J. 





WANTED —Refined girl or woman for general 
housework and to assist with care of children. F. 
M. C., Willard Straight Hall or Phone 9240, 
Ithaca, N. Y 








HONEY 





CLAFONY QUALITY BUCKWHEAT 
HONEY. 5-lbs., $1.10, postpaid third zone; 60- 
Ibs. unprepaid, $6; 120-Ibs., $11. CLARENCE 
FOOTE, Delanson, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 











GUARANTEED TOBACCO; Chewing or 
smoking 5 lbs. $1.25; ten $2.00; cigars $2.00 
for 50, pipe free, pay when received. FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION, Maxon Mills, Kentucky. 
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Marketing Fluid Milk in Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 8) 


The groups then separate to discuss the 
proposal, Reassembling, the proposal is 
either rejected or accepted by those pres- 
ent. If rejected either whole or in part, 
the conference continues. 

Dr. Clyde L. King has acted as an ar- 
bitrator by special request of all parties 
concerned since the early days of the plan. 
His services are now called for only at 
infrequent intervals. The policies of the 
conference are well established, the prin- 
ciples underlying a permanently fair price 
arrangement well understood and a basis 
of mutual confidence developed through 
the regular fulfilment by both sides of the 
agreement so made. 

In order that this arbitrator may be at 
all times in full possession of the neces- 
sary facts on which to base a fair de- 
cision, the milk dealers regularly supply 
him with information as to their operations 
and the producers keep on hand such 
formation as (a), the cost of cows, feed 
and labor, (b), the value and amount in 
international markets of milk and all dairy 
products and (c), the price of milk in 
surrounding fluid milk territories. 

A decision having been arrived at, it is 
made public -vith the reasons therefor. 
Guiding Principles 
In arranging prices the following fac- 

tors are considered: 

(1) The cost of producing milk and the 
returns from milk production as distinct 
from the production of other farm pro- 





REAL ESTATE 


STORE PROPERTY FOR SALE, with living 
rooms and garage, 2 story, running spring water. 
Price right to quick buyer. LYDIA ADAMS, 
Equinunk, Pa. 








FRUIT FARMS FOR SALE—In Great West- 
ern New York fruit belt, good buildings. location 
near markets, A. MILLER, 22 West Park, 
Albion, N. 





SPECIAL SALE—Homespun tobacco, Smok- 
ing or Chewing Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
money refunded, four Ibs. $1.00, twelve $2.25. 
Pipe Free UNITED FARMERS OF KEN- 
rUCKY, Paducah, Ky. 





OAT STRAW and all kinds hay, Clover wind 
especially. Get delivered prices, C. arloads. JAME 
E. DANTE, Jr., East Worcester, N. 





DOLLARS PAID for old postage stamps on 
letters used before 1875. JOHN W. GLAZE, 
Brightwood, Mass. 





DISTINCTIVE PRINTING! Write FRANK- 
H. 


LYNPRESS, Milford, N. 





WOOL WANTED IT specialize in wool and 
pelts. Ilundreds of satisfied shippers. Write for 
prices and tags. ALVAH A, CONOVER, Leb- 

7 
> ae 


anon, 





CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, all series. L. F. THORN- 
TON, Dimock, Pa. 





SPIDERENE relieves Spider and other ob- 
structions in cows’ teats. Spiderene and syringe, 
$3 by mail. HEBER FLINT, Randolph Ct., Vt. 





CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
cates. GEO PHELPS, 450 Broad St., Oneida, 
N. Y 





FOR SALE—Very desirable farm property near 
Malene, N. Y. Inquire of MRS. C. R. PLUMB, 
Bangor, N. Y. 


SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 


HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWER PLANTS 
and Berry Plants for September and October 
plants. Hollyhock, Oriental Poppy, Antmone, 
Foxglove. Bleeding Heart, Hardy Aster, Hardy 
Scabiosa, Hardy Phlox, Columbine, Hardy Lark- 
spur, Canterbury Bells, Tiger Lily, Sweet Will- 
iam, Blue Bells, and 75 other varieties of per- 
ennial flower plants, all perfectly hardy, living 
outdoors during winter. Also Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Blackberry, Grape, Gooseberry, Currant, 
Asparagus plants: Roses, Shrubs, Pansies, Hedge 
Plants, Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocuses. Catalogue 
—-, HARRY E. SOUIRES, Hampton Bays, 

















SHEEP 





FOR SALE: Fitty young Ewes, Delaine-Me 
tino and Dorset-Merino cross-breds. Being bred 


to Registered Dorset Rams for carly lambs. 
Healthy, in good con dition. Must reduce flock, 
account short h TRAN ry rITy 


FARMS, Arthur Danks, ‘Mer. Allamuchy, N. J. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





























WALKER FOXIIOUNDS 0 trained dog, 
3 years old; two yearling, partly broke four pups, 
four 1 i! old Pri right t juick buyer 
MILTON GLOVER, Thon 1, Pa 

RAISE RABBITS for good cheap meat and 
fine fur We ave five kind f breeding stock 
at $ er pair and up to MILLER RAB 
BITRY, Waynesboro, Pa 

PEDIGREED COLLIES, One bred female, 
tw RACY NEISH, DeLancey, N. Y. 
—_—— 

EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS 

RABY CHICKS—Prices are for lots of 25, 50 
and 9 k Reds, $3, 50, $10; White 
Le t : $4 ) $s Rocks, $3.00, $5.50, 
$! 1 y x d, %$ » 50, $4.50, $8.00; Ight 
m ed : 1.00, $7.00 Free range, 100% 
delivery. Circular W. A. LAUVER, McAlis 
t Pen ’ 

_— 
yo > CTTANCE to buy Guaranteed Madison 
. | Ar for BREEDING 
PURPOS} S i to accommodate young 
et | t . 1 f Thoroughbreds. DAR 
Wi itil New York. 
\N ip Chinese Geese Light 
Tr . le ¢ White Leghorns. Old 
t 1 ble prices. KAUYA 
j eveld, N. Y¥ 
POULTRY, geese, ducks, 
a } parrots, ferret cavi white 
. 1 A. BERGEY, Telford, 
I 
\ LE COMB WI l 1orn 
r rted test 
4 Ih ed 
ry VERNON 
x ¥ 
: RM IMPLEMENTS 





CORN HAR vi STER, Poor 


~ dle ty! at 
e Harvesters Ex 3% "Free 
e har ter ROX 28, 
s,) . 





STOW'S PATENT STOVE BRICK, Fit any 
range, easily applied. Price, One dollar with or- 
der. Castings turnished. Agents wanted. S. J. 
STOW, New Ilaven, Ct. 





WANT A FORD ROADSTER for my 100 
acres of timber. MRS. WOODCOCK, 4938 Olive 
St., Philadelphia, Pa 








REAL ESTATE 


INVESTIGATE SOUTH GEORGIA FARMS 
Write for book on opportunities. Truck, corn, 
fruit, hogs, cattle dairying. CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, Thomasville, Ga. 








FOR SALE: 
in alfalfa section of 
school and railroad 
(population 37000). 


A very good 112 acre dairy farm 

New York. Near church, 
Seven miles from Auburn 
100 acres limestone tillage, 
balance pasture and wood. Alfalfa thrives here. 
Carry 30 cows and raise cash crops. Good 9 
room house and two barns 36x90 and 32x70. All 
in good repair. Good water supply. Price $5000. 
Very : asonable terms for right party. A very 
rtunity to acquire a good farm. Ad- 
L AND BANK, Springfield, 


unusual 
iress FEDERAL 
Massachusetts 





rO EX¢ HANG E—Two family house in the 
tburbs f yracuse for equipped farm. 


FLAVIN, 110 W; ting Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 





UNUSUALLY FERTILE, low-priced Sumter 
County, Georgia lands. 12 months growing sea- 
n, County operated trucks to every consolidated 
hool, paved roads, friendly neighbors; railroad 
facilities put County within few hours expressage 
f six million A »ple. Fine for general farming, 
m Ily trucking, dairying, poultry raising, open 
uzing all year Average temperature 65.5 de- 
grees, fo rainfall 48.57 inches. AMERICUS 
AND SUMTER COUNTY CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, 20! Chamber of Commerce Build- 


Americus, Georgia 





FARMER, MARRIED MAN, desires position 
as farm manager. References. Will go anywhere 
after Ist of year. BOX 389 clo AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 








SWINE 


REGISTERED Poland Chinas, Berkshires, 
Chester Whites, Eight Week pigs, Bred Sows, 
Service Boars. Collie puppies. H. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 


BIG TYPE, O. I. C. PIGS, World’s Grand 
Champion strain, $12 with pedigree. Will ship C. 
O. D. Large, thrifty, bred pilts, $40. VERNON 
R. LAFLER, Middlesex, N, 











oO. I. C. PIGS. Five to six weeks old boars 
and sows for breeding purposes. Selected for 
quality, type and prolificness. Silver or Fisher 
strains. Price $8 cach plus 75c for registration 
paper. CHAS. F. HARRIS & SON, Middlebury, 
Vt. 








WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house- 
hold package, bright new calicoes and _percales. 
Your money's worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY. Meriden. Conn. 


ALL WOOL YARN FOR SALE from_manu- 
facturer at bargain Samples free. A 
BARTLETT, Harmony, Maine. 











BARREL LOTS Slightly Damaged Crockery, 
Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Glassware, etc. 
Shipped direct from Factory to Consumer. Write 
for Particulars. E. SWASEY & COMPANY 
Portland Maine. 





FOR SALE—New Rag Carpet rugs, 30x54 in- 





ches. MRS. NETTIE POOLER, Sandusky, N. 
Be 





ducts. The test is, after all, the output 
of milk as compared with the output of 
milk as compared with the output of other 
farm production. The cost of producing 
milk cannot, for long, get out of line with 
the cost of alternative crops or products, 

(2) Equal consideration is given to the 
market. Comparative market values for 
important dairy products and the trend 
in supply are considered. The farmers, 
furthermore, do not accept the principle 
that the law of supply and demand is in- 
exorable and they can do nothing about 
it. Through suggestions and method of 
price determination they influence the sup- 
ply and help the dealers influence demand 
and increase the consumption of their 
products. 

(3) Throughout eight years, stability of 
the consumers’ market has been the first 
consideration. The farmers have looked 
upon good-will of the consumers as their 
greatest asset. 

The farmers have believed that collec- 
tive bargaining has better met their mare 
ket than cooperative ownership and mane 
agement of milk distribution, as undcre 
taken by groups of farmers in some other 
markets. They believe that farmers are 
as good business men as any other group, 
The important cities in the Philadelphia 
Milk Shed have already established dis- 
tributing plants under efficient management 
capable of milk distribution at low unit 
costs. So the farmers settled down to 
getting every dollar that they possibly 
could for the sale of their milk. 

The farmers have encouraged responsie 
ble dealers who could do business eco- 
nomically, and they have discouraged ire 
responsible dealers and those who could 
not have low unit costs in their plants. 
The farmers have not accepted the point 
of view of many milk dealers that it was 
none of the farmers’ business what the 
“dealer’s spread” was and that it was 
none of the dealers’ business what the 
cost to the farmer was, and that one should 
not interfere with the other. They have 
felt that the whole process from the cow 
to the consumer was part of the business 
of everyone concerned, including the cone 
sumer. The farmers have, therefore, in- 
sisted that the “spread” to the milk dealers 
be kept as low as was consistent with the 
cost of competent milk distribution. For 
this reason the farmers have adopted the 
policy of getting the dealers to furnish 
confidentially to an arbitrator information 
as to their individual costs. Through this in- 
formation the consumers’ interest has been 
safeguarded (1) in trying to keep the milk 
low in price by a low “spread,” (2) stable 
in price, and (3) of as high a quality and 
standard as possible, without unnecessary 
seasonal variations. To put it in a sen- 
tence, those responsibie for the milk ine 
dustry in Philadelphia feel that milk pro- 
ducing and distributing is a service. They 

It has been said by some that the suce 
cess of this conference method of arrange 
ing prices was due to unusual personalities 
among the leaders of the industry in Phila- 
delphia and that it could not be universally 
applied elsewhere in the dairy business and 
in other lines of business endeavor. Were 
this a one-city proposition, this might, 
perhaps, be said, but the plan, with varia- 


tions, is working equally well in other 
markets: for instance, in Baltimore, Md.; 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; Detroit, Mich.; Hartford 
and New Haven, Conn. 


Growth of Organization 


The officers of the Interstate Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association early recognized that 
it must be more than a simple bargaining 
organization in order to perform its proper 
functions. There has been a gradual de- 
velopment in membership, over 20,000 
farmers from 40 counties having joined 
the Association by 1924. At the present 
time the Association has a force of eight 
fieldmen who check the weights and tests 
upon which its members are paid for milk, 
and also take care of local problems under 
direct supervision of the central office. 

Next week Mr. Balderston will tell how 
they handle the surplus problem in Phila- 
del phia. 
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Service Bureau 


Do Not Invest Money in Untriea Engines 


“Please give me all the information pos- 
sible on this proposition. |! would like to 
know if Eugene Christian, the food 
specialist, is a reliable doctor or a fake? 
is he one of the directors of a motor cor- 
poration? Mr. Christian wrote me a letter 
er August 19, 1926 which reads as follows: 

‘l want to tell you something about one of 

the most remarkable men 1 have ever known 
(Clark W. Parker). Parker was raised m a 
log cabin on a Michigan farm. At 18 he went 
to Detroit and got a job in a factory where 
there was a great many machines. He began 
to study these machines and within a few 
years he designed a new machine that did the 
work of 40 people and affected a labor saving of 
about 90%. He studied engineering and de- 
votea all of his spare time to designing auto- 
matic jabor saving machines, which eminently 
fitted him for admittance sto the great auto- 
motive industry which began to center wn De- 
troit between 1900 and 1903. Was he the chief 
designing and Research engimeer for the Gen- 
erai Motor Corporation? Young Parker was so 
valuable that he was assigned by the General 
Motors to European Automatic Research work. 
After many months he came to America and 
the eight cylinder V type Cadillac motor. 
While sn Europe Mr. Parker noticed a tre- 
mendous decay of steel and iron from rust along 
the seashore so he invented the Parker Pro- 
cess for rust proofing these materials, one of 
the greatest discoveries of modern times. It és 
estimated that he saved the allies during the 
world war over 100 million dollars by this 
process.” 

“Is this the truth and is there such a 
man as Clark W. Parker? Has he done 
a'l that has been told to me! Now comes 
ti.» story that | want to tell you. Clark W. 
Pa ker has invented a new engine, which 
in ny judgment is as certain to be the 
futu-e automobile and aeroplane engine as 
tar certain | am writing these lines. | 
examined the drawing of this engine which 
in size is approximately 13 inches in 
diametor by 24 'nches long. It is designed 
to run from 6,000 to 8,000 revolutions per 
minute and will, it is estimated, develop 
about 2:9 horse power and when com- 
pleted wi:! weigh about 100 pounds. This 
motor couvled with what Mr. Parker calls 
his speed reduction drive. The Parker en- 
gine is atiached directly to the driving 
shaft and j;ushes the shaft around very 
much like steam. You can throttle it down 
to one-eighti of a mile an hour and raise 
it instantly .o 60 miles an hour or to any 
speed you desire. It has no crank shaft; 
no connecting rods; no chains; no cam 
shaft; no gears; no pistons; no clutch; no 
fiy wheel and no springs. There are no 
racking explosions; no violent shocks like 
Present automobile engines; no valves to 
grind; no carbon to clean; no back firing; 
no danger of fire loss. It is perfectly 
noiseless and it is estimated that this en- 
gine will give 300% greater gas mileage 
than the present day automobile engine 
and most important the cost to manufac- 
ture per horse power will be less than one- 
half the cost of the present day engine. 

‘ts Mr. Parker designing such an en- 
gine? Mr. Christian is selling stock for 
the corporation as follows: Pre-Organiza- 
tion Offering of a very limited number of 
shares at $55 per share in the Automotive 
Royalties Corporation, now being organized 
under the laws of Delaware. Capitaliza- 
tion, 50,000 common shares without par 
vaiue. Is this a good investment.” 


WE immediately conveyed the forego- 

ing information to the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau with the request that the 
Automotive Royalties Corp. and the parties 
named be investigated thoroughly, but to 
the time of going to press, the Better 
Business Bureau had not been able to 
obtain a full and complete report on the 
inquiry. However, we have obtained a 
preliminary report and enough informa- 
tion to advise against the purchase of 
stock in this company. 

{t is an out and out speculation and not 
the kind of proposition that an investor 
should consider under any circumstances. 
To begin with, the Bctter Business Bureau 
has no record in its files to show that the 
Automotive Royalties Corp. has ever been 
registered in New York State. If this 
company is selling stock before it is duly 
registered, it is doing so against the laws 
of the State. Anyone who has been ap- 
proached by the representative of this com- 
pany and has literature relative to the 
stock selling, should immediately send it 
to the Service Bureau and it accordingly 
will be forwarded to the Better Business 
Bureau. 

Eugene Christian and Clark W. Parker 
are not unknown to the Better Business 
Bureau. Mr. Christian is a so-called food 
specialist. Just what that means we do 
not know. There are any number of food 
specialists and that title in itself means 
absolutely nothing. We have no informa- 
tion that Christian is a doctor. Accord- 
ing to the Better Business Bureau Mr. 
Christian has been connected with a num- 
ber of stock-selling schemes, some of 
which have not been of the highest order. 

Parker who is credited with the in- 
vention of this new engine was formerly 
tonnected with the Parker Axle Company, 


which company according to the Better 
Business Bureau, has not enjoyed a par- 
ticularly high reputation. Just what con- 
nections he had, if any, with the General 
Motors Corp. and the development of the 
Cadillac motor we dc not know as yet, 
but we are investigating this phase. 

We saw a drawing of an engine about 
six years ago, the description of which 
coincides very closely to the engine de- 
scribed above. It resembles it so closely 
that we are positive it is the same proposi- 
tion. Of course, if it works it will be a 
wonder. But who has seen one work? 
Certainly, it has never been reported or 
publicly demonstrated, for if it has, it 
would put all the other fellows out of 
business. We want to see that engine and 
then we will believe all what is said about 
it. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, we 
advise our readers to have nothing to do 
with any representatives, stock selling or 
otherwise, of the Automotive Royalties 
Corporation. Further reports of this 
company will appear in the Service Bu- 
reau in the near future. In the mean- 
time, send us whatever literature you have 
on the subject. 





Suits And Money Are Gone 


“1 purchased a suit of clothes recently 
from a salesman representing the Fashion 
Tailoring Company, 263 linton Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. The suit was not the 
one ordered and was not the right size or 
color. 1! wrote to the above address and 
the letter came back unclaimed. | then 
wrote to the firm which he represented 
whose address is Fashion Clothing Co., 
2652 W. Lake St., Chicago, and |! haven’t 
heard from them. 1! wish you would please 
investigate these addresses so ! could send 
the suit back or get my money.” 

LETTER to the Fashion Clothing 

Company of Chicago as well as to the 
Fashion Tailoring Company of Rochester, 
failed to bring any reply within the period 
of two wecks. At the same time we wrote 
these concerns we ‘wrote to the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce and to the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce. We re- 
ceived the following letter from the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce: 

“lt am unable to find that there Is any 
such concern in Rochester as the Fashion 
Tailoring Company. No. 263 Ciinton Ave- 
nue No. is given in the directory as a shoe 
repair shop and there is no 263 Clinton 
Avenue So. 

“| have taken the matter up with the 
Post Office and expect .o receive from them 
some definite information in a day or two. 
1 am giving at this time the information 
at hand in order that you may if possible 
be able to secure further information from 
your subscriber. Most assuredly, if this is 
a fraudulent scheme as it seems to be, it 
should be stopped, and we shail do our 
best at this end of the line.” 


Our experience with the Rochester firm 
is in keeping with the experience of our 
subscriber, namely, no reply to our letter 
and the information that we have re- 
ceived from the Chamber of Commerce 
bears that out. We are sorry to say that 
it looks as though it will be practically im- 
possible to collect this claim. We hold 
little hope ot getting any satisfaction from 
the Chicago concern, at least from the in- 
formation contained in the letter from the 


Chicago Chamber oi Commerce, which 
reads: 
“The Fashion Clothing Company is not 


a member of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. Our Information ——— it 
is limited to the fact that it is listed In 
R. G. Dun & Company’s credit rating book 
$5,000 to $10,000. 


at from Credit rating 
“‘falr.’ 


Considering the foregoing facts, any 
subscribers who are approached by repre- 
sentatives of a clothing concern of this 
name will know the kind of reception they 
can accord the salesmen. 


Know The Man You Ship To 


{ have a claim against the firm of Knake 
Brothers, 4 Diamond Market, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 1! had been shipping eggs to this firm 
for some time and | thought they would 
prove good. They have become very ir- 
—— in sending checks so | have stopped 
shipping to them. They claim they had 
sent me a check for the two cases shipped 
June 3, but ! failed to receive it. 1! wrote 
them for a duplicate check but they would 
not answer my tetter. As | am a sub- 
scriber to your paper, your assistance in 
this case wiil be greatly appreciated. 


PON receiving our subscriber’s letter, 
we referred to The Red Book, a 
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Telephoning over a ray of light 





Building on the Telephone Principle 





Firry years ago Alexander 
Graham Bell discovered the 
principle of the telephone. His 
first telephone employed wire 
as the connecting path over 
which .words passed. Four 
years later he used a beam of 
light instead of wire to carry 
speech between telephone 
instruments. 


Today, both wire and wire- 
less telephony are employed 
on every hand in the service 
of the nation. Wire telephony, 
with its thousands of central 
offices, its complex switch- 
boards.and millions of miles of 
wire, envelops the country, 
carrying for the American 
people 70,000,000 conversa- 
tions every day. Wireless 


telephony ig broadcasting en- 
tertainment and carrying ime 
portant information to the 
remotest regions. 

But new applications of the 
telephone principle are still; 
being found. In the loud 
speaker, in the deaf set, the 
electrical stethoscope, the im- 
proved phonograph, the tele- 
phone principle has been 
adapted by the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories to the uses 
of the physician, the public, 
speaker and the musician. The 
scientific research and engi-| 
neering skill, which enable 
America to lead the world in 
telephone service, are also, 
bringing forth from the tele-| 
phone principle other devices 
of great usefulness. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED CoMPANIES 





IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 








Farmers of New England, New York and New Jersey 


Apply 


Buy 
Federal Land Bank 
Bonds 


are avail ble fc 





Long - term, tow-rate 
easy-payment Loans 


this Fall, as no appr 
Federal Lané Ba 


firs 
by owners whose 
$46, 900,000 already loaned i 

anquire of the Secretary-Tre surer of the National Farm Loan 
Association in your County or write to 


for Loans Now 


) ig aren See totake out amor. age loan during the next 
six months, send in your appli ation b fore Octuber—the sooner 
the better, This will permit 


bank to examine he property 
cal will e. ad with now onthe ground. 
I s re nadeat %%it rest Funde 
] loan nimproved ‘ -ms operated 
jor 'n -mo {> from thit business. Over 
this d’ rict 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








credit guide of the trade, covering the en- 
tire country, and failed to find Knake 
Brothers listed. In view of the fact that 
the Red Book covers the trade so ex- 
tensively we are led to believe that these 
receivers are a very smali firm. 

Since receiving the complaint we have 
written a number of letters to Knake 
Brothers, but have thus far been able to 
obtain no acknowledgement to our com- 
munications. We merely present the facts 
herein stated for the guidance of other 
subscribers who may be approached. 


Questions About Investments 


What Is your opinion of guaranteed real 
estate bonds as an investment? I! have 
special reference to those sold by G. L. 
Miller such as the Milburn One Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. Are these bonds in reality a mort- 
gage such as one would take on a nearby 
farm? 


Some of these real estate bonds have 
merit but just now we think other in- 
vestments more attractive. There is too 





much uncertainty about the real estate out- 
look. good local real estate mortgage 
is to be preferred we think. 





Our Best Pay 


“I received my order from the com- 
pany about whom I recently wrote you. 
I wish to thank you toi your service, 
We like your paper very much and this 
is the greatest help we ever received 
from any paper. I feel sure they would 
not have made the order good if I alone 


had written them.” 
* 7 + 

“| wish to express my thanks for the 
check of $70 which | received after my 
accident from the North American Acci- 
dent Insurance Company. ! am well sate 
isfied with the Insurance Company and also 
the American Agriculturist. if you wish 
to publish this in your paper | am willing. 
In regard to my injury, | am getting along 
fairly well, aithough | haven’t full use of 
my arm. 1 thank you for the tee gg 
have taken In me.”—Frank Wood, ru- 
mansburg, New York. 









How potato profits were boosted $127 per acre 
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HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger 
cars are specified below. 





Different kinds 










The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloif are indicated 
by the letters shown below. 
Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 


* means 









If your car is not listed here, see the complete 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealer’s. 
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NAMES OF 
PASSENGER 
CARS 







Buick 

Cadillac 
Chandler 
Chevrolet 
Chrysler 4 
Chrysler 6 
Dodge Brother 


Overland 
Packard 6 . 
Packard 8..... 


Star ‘ 
Studebaker 
‘elie 


Willys-Knight 4 
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VACUUM OIL GOMPANY 






W. E. F. of Tuscarawus County, Ohio, regularly 
sprayed certain rows of potatoes in his field with 
Bordeaux mixture. When the potatoes were dug it 
was found that the sprayed potatoes yielded 185 
bushels per acre, geving him a profit of $127 more per 
acre than he made on the unsprayed potatoes, 





Why this tells you to buy Mobiloil 


Figure the few cents extra you pay per gallon for 
Mobiloil as you do the cost of spraying. Mobiloil 
users find that Mobiloil cuts down the big costs,— 
repairs, overheating and carbon troubles. By the year, 
Mobiloil provides the very cheapest lubrication you 
can buy. 


And note how long Mobiloil lasts in your car, truck 
and tractor. Mobiloil frequently cuts oil consumption 
as much as 10% to 50%. That’s a big saving in itself. 


of feed vs. different grades of oil 


The cows, chickens and pigs on your farm require different feeds. And 
the engines you have on your farm probably require different grades of 
Mobiloil. One grade for your car, another or your tractor, possibly an 
entirely different grade for your truck, and your farm lighting and sta- 
tionary engines. 

Each of your engines has been carefully analyzed by the Mobiloil Board 
of Engineers. The Mobiloil dealer has the Mobiloil Chart which is a 
certain guide to scientific and economical lubrication. 609 makers of 
automobiles and other automotive equipment approve this Chart. 

Get in touch with the nearest Mobiloil dealer. Ask him what grades of 
oil you should use. Let him supply you with your season’s require- 
ments now. You can make a saving on barrel and half barrel orders 
of Mobiloil. 

Vacuum Oil Company, Headquarters: 61 Broadway, New York. 
Division Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis. 
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